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The 1925 Convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association to be Held Jointly with the Institute of 
Metals Division in Syracuse, N. Y., October 5-9, 1925 
Written for the Metal Industry by A. F. SAUNDERS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
he foundrymen could not have chosen a more con- was reached with a total vearly output of over nine million 
nient or interesting place to hold their convention than bushels. From then on, owing to the discovery of. salt 
‘ Syracuse, N. Y. It is the most centrally located city in deposits elsewhere, which broke the monopoly, the in 
w York State and is within 300 miles of one third of dustry gradually declined. In 1908 the State, after a 
- population of the United States. It lies in the center little more than a century of proprietorship, sold all its 
% in extensive and rich farming and industrial section, remaining interests in the salt springs. Many of the city’s 
ving a trading population in its exclusive trade radius largest manufacturing plants now occupy the former salt 
f about 38 miles, in which reside over 350,000 persons. lands bordering Onondaga Lake. 
. The city itself has a population of 200,000 and it covers From the little village in 1825, Syracuse has grown 
, irea of 20 square miles. into one of the most important manufacturing centers of 
' r many years Syracuse was known as the “Salt the country. It is a leading city in the manufacture of 
‘ having been for over seventy years the scene of tool steel, automobile gears, differentials and transmis 
the largest production of commercially manufactured salt sions, typewriters, electrical hardware, electrical washing 
the American continent. By 1862 peak production machines and ironers, steam clothes pressing machines, 
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354 THE 
cash carrying and conveying equipment, agricultural im- 
plements, high grade china dinnerware, fine wax candles, 
high grade shoes, automobiles, silver plated ware, foundry 
and machine shop products, boilers and radiators, auto- 
mobile tires, etc. 

lt is the home of 750 diversified manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing 35,000 workers. Situated as it is on 
the main lines of the New York Central System, the West 
Shore, Auburn, Ontario and St. Lawrence Divisions, also 
the Syracuse Division of the D. L, & W. with a large and 
modern equipped harbor on the New York State Barge 
Canal, Syracuse enjoys an ideal situation for purposes of 
manufacture and distribution, 
niversity including the New York State 
Forestry, with a faculty of 350 and 6,500 
students, is beautifully situated on a high hill in the 
astern section of the City; its many splendid buildings 
housing ten colleges and schools, stands where all 
may see, on the broad campus overlooking Greater Syra- 
The Stadium is one of the finest, and is the scene 
of many Intercollegiate gridiron battles and track meets 
each year 

The New York where the Foun- 
drymen’s Convention will be held, is conceded to be one 
of the finest in the country. When the various improve- 
ments and additions planned are finished, it will make 
Syracuse the home of the annual fair in the 
United States Through the courtesy of the New York 
State Fair Commission, the A, F. A. has been tendered 
the use of the Manufacturers and Liberal Arts Building, 
providing over 100,000 net square feet of exhibit space. 

Statistics on metal foundry and machine shop products 
for Syracuse show that this city ranks third in the State 
of New York in the production and use of such foundry 
products. There are located in the City of Syracuse and 
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its immediate vicinity, over 35 establishments engaged in 


the metal founding, smelting, refining and manufacturing. 
\mong the largest and most important of these firms are 
as follows: 

FOUNDRIES 


Caldwell & Ward Brass Company, 103 Decker Street 
silver and aluminum castings. 
Caldwell & Son Brass Company, 619 N 


and gas burners 


bronze, 
E. R. 
Onl 


Fayette 
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Brass, 


street. 
carburetors, brass, bronze and metal castings. 
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Oberdorfer Brass Company, 


aluminum 


Thompson R 
Brass, bronze and founders 
Onondaga Brass Company, 103 Decker Street 
Hayes Brass Foundry Company, 1628 North Sa 
foundry products. 
Salina Brass Foundry, 123 Richmond Street 
J. & W. Senk, 1515 Lodi Street. 
Standard Brass & Aluminum Foundry Com 
Street. Brass and aluminum castings. 
Smith & Caffrey, 2611 Lodi Street 
products 
O. M. Edwards Company, Solar & Plu 
hardware and devices. 
F. A. Austin Pattern Company, 
aluminum, white metal 


301 Walla 


patterns. 


DIE CASTING 


Franklin 


castings 


Die Casting Corporation, 


Precision Die Casting.Company, F 
ings 
CAST 


AND SHEET MET 


King Brothers, 439 W 
weather strips. 

Crouse Hinds Company, Wolf & Se 
trical appliances, condulets, flood lights, proj: 
trafhe control systems 

Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. 

Lamson Company, Eastwood, N. Y 
tube 

Benedict Manufacturing Company, East 
plated holloware and art | 


Fayette Street 


vent! 


and radial switches, 


systems 


metal goods 
Syracuse ©rnamental Company, 581 S. Clint 
mental furniture and casket 
B. G. & H. Metal mp 
Street. Metal picture frames, lighting 
Syracuse Metal Specialties Company, 218 \\ 
Sheet metal, stamping, metal specialties 
Syracuse Wire Works, 101 University 
railings and wire work. 
Syracuse Stamping Company, 422 $ 


Hardware 
Manufacturing ( 


electric 


Ave uc 


stampings. 


WASHING MACHINES 


Washing Machine 
“Easy” clothes washers and ironers 

Dish Washer Corporation, 225 VW 
machines. 


Syracuse 
Streets. 
Walker 


washing 


Corporation, 
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Dietz Company, 221 Wilkinson Street. Metal 


IS. 


lanterns 
TYPEWRITERS 
nith & Brothers, 701 E. Washington Street 


Premier Company, 111 Dickerson Street. 
ton Typewriter Company, 114 Gifford 


Typewriters. 
Typewriters 
Street Type 


HARDWARE 
Oneida Street. 
Clancy, 1010 W. Belden Avenue. 
& Sons, Manlius, N. Y. 


METAL CLEANING 


Stearns, 100 lawn 
Theatrical 
Hardware, 


MATERIALS 


Hardware, mowers. 


hardware. 
eney 


< astings, etc. 


Process Company, Solvay, N. Y. Alkali, soda ash, caustic 


METAL REFINING 


ire Metal Company, 820 E. Water Street, Metallic alloys, 
metal, solder, phosphorized tin, silver. 


Caldwell & Ward Brass Company and_ the 

mondaga Brass Company, a subsidiary foundry, special- 
ize in high grade brass, bronze and aluminum castings of 
every description. They have a thoroughly modern plant 
ocated near the center of the City. 
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SLUSH CASTING ROOM, BENEDICT 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 


The Oberdorfer Brass Company now occupies its new 
foundry building located about two miles East of the City 
line. This is one of the most completely equipped foun- 
dries in the East, supplying many thousands of aluminum 
and brass castings to the automobile trade, and employs 
over 300 men. 

The Franklin Die Casting Corporation is one of the 
pioneer die casting establishments of the country. Its 
splendidly equipped plant supplies not only all of the die 
cast parts used in the locally made Franklin automobile, 
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but supplies a general line of die castings to many other 


industries throughout the Eastern part of the country 














PLANT OF BENEDICT MANUFACTURING 

lhe Benedict Manufacturing Company of East Syra 
cuse, a few miles east of the City is the only manufacture: 
of silver plated holloware and art metal wares in thi 
vicinity. It has a very efficient slush casting department, 
turning out large quantities of clock cases, desk articles 
candlesticks and various decorative trimmings 
manutacture of silverware. “Benedict 
“Indestructo” soda fountain hotel 
nationally used, 

The Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation 
first on the list of local industries as the 
aluminum and brass castings. It is also one of the largest 
consumers of sheet copper in the country, the bodies ot! 
the washing machines being made of this material. - Vhis 
plant’s average production is over 300 machines per day 

The Walker Dish Washer is another product that ha 
brought fame to Syracuse. Large quantities of brass and 
aluminum castings enter into the making of these popular 
washers. between one and 
turned out each month, 

lhe Crouse Hinds Company, one of the and 
largest plants in the country manufacturing electrical ap 
pliances, is located in the north end: of the City Its 
buildings and equipment are the last word in moder 
design and efficiency. The company has recently estab 
lished its own brass foundry. Over nine hundred men ar 
employed in the entire plant and the annual value of its 
finished products exceeds $1,000,000 

Syracuse is also the home of the largest lantern work 
in the world, R. E. Dietz Company This splendidly 
equipped plant employs five hundred men. Metal lantern 
of every description are made here and shipped all ove 
the world. 

Located in the west end of the City is the huge plant 
of the Solvay Process Company, the largest manufacturer 
of alkali and caustic soda products in the country. = It 
buildings cover several miles of land. The base material, 
limestone; used in the manufacture of their products, 1 
conveyed several miles 
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quarries owned by the company. Salt brine is also piped 


into the plant from Salt Springs located several miles 
South of the City his company employs several 
thousand men 

Visiting Foundrymen will receive a cordial welcome 
and find many things of interest during their Stay in the 


Central City.’ 

















FOUNDRY DEPARTMENT, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Members of the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
the American Malleable Castings’ Association and the 
Institute of Metal Division will receive identification cer- 
tificates entitling them to reduced railroad rates. 


IOINT MEETING WITH INSTITUTE OF METALS DIVISION 


Chree joint meetings are to be held with the Institute 
of Metal Division of the A. I. M. E. These are the joint 
opening meetings on brass foundry topics, a round table 
discussion on brass foundry problems at a _ luncheon 
gathering of brass foundry foremen, superintendents and 
others interested in shop problems and a regular session 
on aluminum-alloy topics. These meetings for the non- 
ferrous foundrymen are all scheduled for the first three 
days of the convention. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SAND CONTROI 


Che report of the work of the foundry sand investiga- 
tion committee will be of interest to all foundrymen, for 
new developments will be discussed. Since the Milwaukee 
meeting, many of the largest foundries of the country 
have undertaken sand control testing and the benefits to 
be derived from such work will be discussed from a prac- 
tical standpoint. Two new committees of the sand re- 
search organization will have preliminary reports to make. 
These are the sub-committee on grading, and the sub 
committee on core tests. The sub-committee on grading 
will discuss the possibility of establishing standard speci- 
fications for grading and buying sands. The need for 
such standards has felt for a long time and the 
results the committee hope to accomplish should lead to 
the use of specifications in buying sands. 

he sub-committee on core tests is investigating the 
possibility of establishing methods of testing the core 
sand mixtures, similar to tests developed for molding 
Che committee on foundry refractories is develop- 
ing a discussion session where problems peculiar to each 
phase of the foundry practice will be given prominence. 
\ pamphlet listing live refractory questions is to be dis- 
tributed and solutions will be discussed at this meeting. 


been 


sands 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION ON BRASS FOUNDRY TOPICS 


On Tuesday, October 6, a luncheon will be held for 
those interested in brass foundry shop problems. After 
the luncheon, an informal discussion on practical shop 
problems will be held. This meeting is especially for 
shop foremen and each will be given a chance to con- 
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tribute to the discussions. 
will be kept as it is desired to have all feel esp 
to express their views. 


No report of the 


\PPRENTICE TRAINING 
Apprentice training will again be taken up 
meeting at which time methods of carrying on | 
the smaller plants and unorganized groups w 
plained. The committee desires to give the g1 
licity to apprentice training as it is felt that 
the greatest needs of the foundry industry at 
time. 
TENTATIVE 


SCHEDULE—SESSIONS 





ON META 








5—2Z Of 


SESSION NO, 1, MONDAY, 


Joint Opening Meeting, American Foundry 
Association and Institute of Metal Division, A] 
The Advantages of Recuperation in Conne 
High Temperature, by Col. H. D. Savage, | 

Engineering Corporation, New York City. 


OCT, 


Brass Foundry Problems, by F. L. Wolf, Ol 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Some Refractory Problems in the Non 


Electric Furnace Casting Shop, by G. F. Hughes, 

port Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Temperature Control of Non-Ferrous Alloys, | 

Binney, The Binney and Bronze ( 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Brass 


rUESDAY, ocr. 6—10:00 a. 
Aluminum and Aluminum Alloys. 
A.F.A. and Institute Metals Division A.I.M.E. 
Aluminum Alloys for Air Craft, by S. Daniels, 
neering Division, Air Service, U. S. A., McCook 
Dayton, Ohio. 


SESSION NO, 4, 

















Joint Meeting 


I ie 


Aluminum Alloys, by M. de Fluery, Paris, Fra 


Exchange paper of the Association Technique de 
derie de France 


Mechanical Properties of the Aluminum-Copper-s: 


\lloy as Sand Cast and as Heat Treated, by San 








FOUNDRY DEPARTMENT, SYRACUSE UNIVERS! 


Daniels and D. M. Waner, McCook Field, Daytor 
Report of Committee on Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminum-Alloy Permanent Mold Castings, 

Chaffee, Jr., Permold Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

SESSION NO. 5, TUESDAY, oct. 6—12:15 p 
Luncheon, Round Table Discussion. Joint M 

ing A.F.A. and Institute of Metals Division A. 

Brass Foundry Topics, Informal Discussion 
SESSION NO. 6, TUESDAY, ocr. 6—3:00 Pp. ™ 

Apprentice Training Section. 

Discussion of experiences of apprentice trainin: 
SESSION NO. 7, TUESDAY, OcT. 6—3:00 P. M 

Foundry Refractories. 

Discussien of questions of foundry refractories 
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(ON NO. 8, WEDNESDAY. oct. 7—10:00 A. SESSION NO. 11, WEDNESDAY, ocT. 7—2:30 \ 
Prese Qt 7 > rectio’. ‘ ot intio oe . i 
Present Status of the Investigati n of Fatigue of Sand Control in the Foundry. 
Non-Ferrous Metals, by H. F. Moore, University of Fi eh al Me ; 7 
Urbana Ill ; ? report of ( hairman ot Joint Committee on \loldin 
y = . vs ° > we . ~~ nd > Cer . 
\nnealing Cracking of Nickel Silver, by E. O and Research 
lot ind E. W. Whitehead, Manchester, England Report of Chairman of Sub-Committe: n Testin 
, iness meeting of the Institute of Metals Division Foundry Sand 
SION NO. 9, WEDNESDAY, ocT. 7—10:00 a. Mo. Report of Chairman of Sub-Committee on (Gradi 
General Papers and a! rt eneadiey Sam 
: METAL MEN DIRECTORS GF AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S SOC 10 . 
Committee Reports. ‘ . DRYMEN'S AS LATION IX of Chai 


Report of Com- ~ 
mittee on Corrosion. 
Report of Joint 
Committee on Pat- 
Standardiza- 





Safety in the 
Foundry, by R. G 
\dair, Supervisor of 
Safety, The Ameri 
can Rolling Mills 
























Company, Middle- hia Welation Fie 
town, Ohio. Con- tween the Forma 
tributed on behalf tion of Sand Depo 


of the Ohio State 
Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Foundry Manage- 


its and Their Physi 
cal Character, by D 
W. Trainer, Geology 
Department, Cornell 












































ment, by Mr. Bar- “age terre sige: yoctorner University, Ithaca, 
o> Pra a m OLSO JESSE L. JONES 
rett, Metropolitan OHIO BRASS COMPAN\ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND . _) , 
Life Insurance Co., MANSFIELD, OHIO MANUFACTURING COMPAN) Testing \ppara 
New York. tus, by T. S. Adams, 
WEDNESDAY, ocT. 7—1:00 Pp. M Cornell University, Ithaca, N. \ 
A Group Picture of Association Members and SESSION NO, 14, THURSDAY, oct, 8—2:00 P. M 
Guests Will be Taken. 
SESSION NO. 10, WEDNESDAY, oct. 7—1:30 pP. M. Sand Research. 
Business Session. Report of Sub-Committee on Geological Survey 
Address of President Practical Tests of Sand, by H. W. Dietert and W. M 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. Myler, U. S. Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich 
Report of Resolutions Committee, Laboratory Testing of the Life of Sand, by C. R. Nevin, 


Report of Election of Officers. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
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OF EXHIBITORS 


















Adams Co., Dubuque, lowa—14i Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn.—&, 10 
Advance Milling Co., Chicago, I11.—289 British Aluminum Co., New York, N. Y.—123 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, N. Y.—234, 236 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa—1, 2, 3 California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Albany Sand & Supply Co., Albany, N. Y.—206 San Francisco, Calif.—369 
Alloys & Products, Inc., New York, N. Y.—414, 416 Campbell-Hausfeld Co., Harrison, Ohio—38 
\merican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill._—284 Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.—294, 295 
\merican Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—12, 14, 16 Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Kansas City, Mo.—358 
\merican Foundry Equipment Co., New York, N. Y.—48-54, Chase, Frank D., Inc., Chicago, I1l.—185, 187 

133-137 Chicago Crucible Co., Chicago, I1l.—359 
\merican Metal Market Co., New York, N. Y.—374, 375 Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, N. Y.—6l, 63, 65 
\merican Vent Wax Co., Lockport, N. Y.—102 Chisholm Moore Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio—262 


\mes Shovel & Tool Co., Boston, Mass.—249 Clark Tructractor Co., Buchanan, Mich.—80, 82 

\reade Manufacturing Co., Freeport, I1l.—237, 239, 241 Clevelarid Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio—212, 214 
\rmstrong-Blum Manufacturing Co., Chicago, I!l—4, 5 Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.—103 

\sbury Graphite Mills, Asbury, N. J.—292 Coale Lumber Co,, Thos. E., Cranford, N. J.—424, 425 
\tkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis, Ind.—265 Coleman Co., F. A., Cleveland, Ohio—58, 60 

( 






\ustin Co., Cleveland, Ohio—179 ombined Supply & Equipment Co., Buffalo, N. \ 6 

\uto Truck Industrial Appliances, Inc., New York Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y.—288 

\yers Mineral Co., Zanesville, Ohio—371 : M 

alin i : as , davenport Machine & Foundry Co., Davenport, Iow 40, 24 
bartiett & Snow Co., C. O., Cleveland, Ohio—185 | 


Demmler & Bros., Wm., Kewanee, I1l.—243, 245 
Detroit Electric Furnace Co., Detroit, Mich.—-97. 99 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry, Philadelphia, Pa.—192 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J.—402 
Dock & Mill Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.—391 


paumgardner Corp., H. L., Chicago, I1l.—340, 341 
ae & Piper Co., Chicago, I1l1—83-88 

Desk & Co., Chas. H., Chicago, I11—244 

bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.—397 

Blyston Manufacturing Co., Cambridge Springs, Pa.—-210 
Bradl Washfountain Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—188 

Brass World Publishing Co., New York, N. Y.—372 








Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio—121 
Elwell Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio—13 
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Fanner Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio—365, 366 New York & Pennsylvania Clay Products ( 


Federal Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio—110 N. Y¥.—282 

Federal Malleable Co., West Allis, Wis.—250 Nicholls Co., Wm. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.—66-74 
Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland, Ohio—246, 248 Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Crop., Stamford, ( 
Fowler & Union Horse Nail Co., Buffalo, N. \ 395 Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.—18, 20, 22 
























Gautier & Co., J. H., Jersey City, N. J.—408 Obermayer Co., S., Chicago, IIl—196-204 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N Y..-25. 27. 2 Oiless Core Binder Co., Cleveland, Ohio—346 
Globe Steel Abrasive Co., Mansfield, Ohio—98 Oldham & Son Co., George, Baltimore, Md.—15 
Great Western Manufacturing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas—20)8 Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.—6 
Machine Co., Detroit, Mich 162, 164 sborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio—227 

































Hart & Co.. Benjamin, Chicago, I11.—283 
Haskins ( k. G., Chicago, Ill 125 
lavyward | New York, N. ¥Y 24, 26 
Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
76, 78, 159, 161 
ft & Co.. Detroit, Mich.—370 
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CASTING ROOM, CALDWELL & WARD BRASS COMPAN 
lennis« n-Wreht ¢ Toledo, Ohio 368 . 
johnston & Jennings Co., Cleveland, Ohio—163, 165 Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York, N. Y 409. 4 





















































Kawin Ce Chas. C., Chicago, I1l—350 Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md.—201, 
Keller Mechanical Engineering Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.—95 Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y.—100 
Keller, Wm. H., Inc., Grand Haven, Mich,—238 Paxson Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa.—176, 178 
Kelloge & Sons, Inc., Spencer, Buffalo, N. Y 400 Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio—389 
Knefler-Rates Manutacturing Co., Indianapolis, [nd.—107 Pettinos, Charles, New York, N. Y.—106, 108 
Kramer & Co., H., Chicago, IlL—361 Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, I1l.—393 
Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—228 
Lamson Co., Syracuse, N. \¥ 387 Pittsburgh Electric Furnacé Corp., Pittsburgh, P 
Lane Co., H. M., Detroit, Mich.—377 Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.—362 
Lava Crucible Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—194 Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—263, 264 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—343 Portage Silica Co., Youngstown, Ohio—104 
Lindsav-MecMillan Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—360 Prack, Bernard H., Pittsburgh, Pa.—80 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, I1L—128, 130, 213, 215 
Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, lowa—30-34, 115-119 Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Boston, Mass.—266 
McArthur & Co., ¢ k., Chicago, I1l.—62 Robeson Process Co., New York, N. Y.—352, 353 
McCormick Co., J. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.—40, 42, 44 Rollway Bearing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—247 
Mellvaine Co., R. W., Chicago, [11.—293 Roots Co., P. H. & F. M., Connersville, Ind.—285 
Maclean Publishing Co., Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—345 





Toronto, Ont.—422 


Macleod Co Cincin 


Royer Foundry & Machine Co., Kingston, Pa.—67 

Ruemelin Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
nati, Ohio—166 

Mathe ws Convever Co., 
Ellwood C1ty Pa 
20 

Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., Chicago 


Safety Emery Wheel Co., Springfield, Ohio—19 

Safety Equipment Service Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Semet Solvay Co., New York, N. Y.—399 

Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour F 
109, 111, 113 


11l.—426 Simons Paint Spray Brush Co., Dayton, Ohio—34 
Metal Improvement Skeppstedt-Erickson Co., Moline, [1l—147 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio Skybryte Co., Cleveland, Ohio—351 
300 


Sly Manufacturing Co., W. W., Cleveland, O! 
219-225 

Smith Co., Werner G., Cleveland, Ohio—388 

Speednut Sales & Service Co., New York, N. Y 

Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn.—139 

Standard Silica Co., Chicago, I1l—376 

Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., West Allis, Wis.—189 





Metal Industry, New 
York N y 429 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
New York, N y 

101 
Mills Manufacturing 











Co., H E., Syracuse, POURING METAL AT THE CALD. Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich.—105 

N. Y.—342 WELL & WARD BRASS COMPANY Stoney Foundry Engineering & Equipment Co., 
Milwaukee Foundry Ohio—143, 145 

Equipment Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—5l Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ili.—47, 49 


Modern Pouring Device Co., Port Washington, Wis.—412, 413. Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio—36 
Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.—251, 253 Swindell & Bros., Wm., Pittsburgh, Pa—21, 23 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. ¥Y.—112 Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—267-279 






National Engineering Co., Chicago, I1l.—193-197 Tabor Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—55, 5 
New Haven Sand Blast Co... New Haven, Conn.—158, 160 Tiona Petroleum Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—344 
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n Ball Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—190 

teel Co., Youngstown, Ohio—255, 259 

Arthur, Boston, Mass.—415, 417 


~ 


mpound Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—356 
ites Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
tes Silica Co., Chicago, I1l.—114 


363, 3¢ »4 


Core Machine & 
354 
obert & 


& Swase Co., 


x 


Equipment Akron, 
McClain, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio—127, 129 
Engineering Co., New York, N. Y.—348 
Traction Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—418-421 
Corporation, I11.—181, 183 
G. H.—Erie, Pa.—96 

n Co., E. J., Detroit, Mich.—150-154 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 


=e 
55 


ouse 
d Bros. 


Harve, 


: Lo 


Manufacturing 
Detroit, 


Stamford, Conn 


216, 218 


Lownie 0. 


Mich.- 


31, 33 
os. Co 


VARIOUS EXHIBITS 


The exhibit of the Pangborn, Hagerstown, Md., will 
nelude a complete direct motor driven, clear vision table- 
room, with dust arrester and exhauster overmounted on 
the room. Also, a new “Loads Quick” sand blast barrel, 
esigned for quantity production, with 
otor drive for both barrel and elevator. 

attendance will be: Thomas W. Pangborn, president ; 

hn C. Pangborn, vice-president; H. D. 
nanager; P. J. Potter, works manager; loster J]. Hull, 
mechanical engineer; and district sales engineers, Geo. A. 

wley, Springfield, Mass.; Jesse J. Bowen, Rochester, 
XY. Y.; W. T. Randall, Philadelphia; Charles T. Bird, 
etroit; and W. C. Lytle, Chicago, Ill. The Company 
ildress will be at the Hotel Syracuse. 


integral direct 
Representatives 


(Gates, sales 


DR. RICHARD MOLDENKE AND DR. ROBERT J. ANDERSON, 
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The exhibit of the Monarch Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Company, Baltimore, Md., will consist of the 
tollowing 

No. 92, simplex melting furnace, oil-gas, motor oscillat 
ing; No. 125, tilting crucible furnace, oil-gas; No. 45, sta 
tionary crucible furnace, oil-gas; No. 1,000, monometet 
furnace for die casting work or soft metals; dross reclaim 
ing furnace; combination oven, all fuels; blizzard 
sand sifter and motor; special railroad bearing lining 
furnace: 


core 


ladle heater, oil-gas; positive blower, oil pump 
and motor; oil fired cupola for iron and scrap metal; 
motor blower, tilting furnace, coal or coke fired, 

ble. for 
stationary 
work o1 


no cruct 
aluminum, 
furnace 


bronze, 
bottom 
sott 


(reorge (4 


brass, scrap, iron | 
pour match 

metals. Representatives will be 
Schimpf, general manager; H 
treasurer; J. V. Martin, F. P. Maujean, WW 
W. Chenowith. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company 
to foster the idea ot 


mentals of national economy 


tor plate itterl 


eae! 
! 


1) 
H 


Llarve 


Naber and 
loing 


“brass tack”’ vetting down to tw 
iree TOI ( 
vention purposes a neat little bi tack to those a 
sociations members use pro inmular to 
brass goods made in the Bridgeport Lyrass Company 


tory, 


by distributing 


ass pin, 
whose lucts 
lo others, owing to the persistent demand fo1 
attractive littke emblems, a nominal charge to 
has been found necessary. Requests from readers of thi 
paper will receive special consideration in the distributios 
of the brass tack pins 

Booths Nos. 25, 27, and 29 will be occupied by the 
General Electric Company. [:xhibits by that company 
will include a foundry blower, portable are welding equip 
ment, a crane motor and a motor 
be in operation and which will furnish direct current 
for use of exhibitors. C. T. McLoughlin of the General 
Electric Company will be in charge of the exhibit 


COVE! 


generator which will 


TO RECEIVE FIRST SEAMAN AND McFADDEN MEDALS O| 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


(on 
men's 


the recommendation 
Association's Board of Awards, the Board of 
irectors has chosen Dr. Richard Moldenke to be the 
rst recipient of the Joseph S. Seaman gold medal, one 
* the Association’s four major awards, in recognition of 
ismany contributions to the foundry industry. Dr. Robert 

\nderson was at the same time to 


of the American Foundry- 


chosen receive 








DR. RICHARD A, MOLDENKE R. J. ANDERSON 


the first W. H. McFadden gold medal for his contribu- 
tions to the technical sessions of the American Foundry- 
mens Association and his contributions to the aluminum 
tasting industry. These medals, which are to be presented 
at the Syracuse meeting, are two of four gold medals 
authorized for presentation from time to time to outstand- 
mg Men connected with the foundry industry. The first 


Penton and Whiting medals were presented at the 
Milwaukee meeting to Enrique Touceds and John 
Hall their contributions to the malleable and 
castings industries respectively 


1924 
| Wwe 
for ste e| 

hese medal awards were made possible by gifts to th 
Association, contributed in 1920, by four chart 
and past officers of the John 
W. H. Mclkadden, | H. the 


Ss, Seaman. 


membe1 
1 nton 


e! 
\ 


late Jo 


\ssociation, 


Whiting, and epl 


Bright Annealing Brass 


() have een 


().—We are under the impression that ws 

advertised a preparation to prevent scaling on brass and 
bronze pieces during the annealing process. If you know 
of any such a preparation, or the makers of it, would 
like that information. 


We 


\.—Outside of the laboratory where some successful 
experiments have been made in bright annealing, in an 
atmosphere of natural gas, and which'‘have not yet reached 
a stage of practical application, we have no knowledge ot 
any preparation that will prevent scaling of brass or 
bronze (1.e., oxidation), during the annealing process, at 
the high temperature necessary to do the work. Scaling 
can be prevented by annealing in a non-oxidizing atmos 
phere. This can be accomplished either by annealing in a 
sealed container, the pieces being covered with charcoal, 
or by the use of one of the different types of sealed fur 
naces. The makers of these furnaces guarantee a bright 
anneal.—W. J. Pettis. 
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The Oxy-Acetylene Welding of ‘Copper 


Experiments Showing that Copper Can Be Welded Without Oxidation 


In spite of the fact that there is a very large amount of 
copper used at the present time, it is very noticeable that 
there is only very little welding of the metal being car 
ried out. This is all the more remarkable since it is 
difficult to make really sound copper castings, and most 
copper articles are built up from rolled metal. The 
processes of silver-soldering, brazing and riveting are 
used, in spite of obvious defects for joming wire of 
all gauges the electrical resistance method is very suc- 
cessful, but chemical and electrical engineers are in need 
of something more than this, and would find a reliable 
process for the autogenous welding Ot copper of great 
use, as the joint itself is of copper, and possesses the 
characteristic properties of that metal 

Chere is is no doubt that copper is more difficult to 
weld than is steel. The principal factors affecting the 
application of this method of joining are, firstly, the high 
thermal conductivity of copper, which is nearly seven 
times that of iron, and which leads to a large consump- 
tion of gases, and makes the heating of large pieces difh 
cult ; secondly, the fact that molten copper absorbs a large 
quantity of gas, which will be liberated on solidification, 
making the joint porous and weak ; and, lastly, the intense 
local heating of the metal causes a zone of weakness in 
the solid copper immediately neighboring the molten 
metal, although this source of trouble can be removed by 
suitable treatment. 

The first difficulty can be overcome by employing 
auxiliary heating to raise the parts being joined to a tem- 
perature of at least 700°C.; otherwise there is a chance 
that the filling metal will be merely cast between the cold 
walls, as ina chill mold. When employing external heat- 
ing it is‘important to avoid as far as possible contact of 
reducing gases with the hot metal, or the metal will be 
embrittled and rendered useless. 

The absorption of gases from the flame is a more diff- 
cult problem. Most of the literature on the subject 
stresses the fact that copper readily oxidizes when melted 
with the oxy-acetylene flame. The present author has, 
however, been unable to find any traces of oxide in cop- 
per melted with a carefully adjusted flame, unless the 
melting was performed with the extreme tip. This is 
exactly in accordance with theory, for the hottest part 
of the oxy-acetylene flame has a temperature of about 
3,000°C, and at this temperature not only will the dis- 
sociation of water into its elements be complete, but the 
reaction CQ, CO -+- 0 occurs to such an extent that car- 
bon dioxide is also practically absent. This means that 
acetylene burns the hottest part of the flame to carbon 
monoxide. The hydrogen is liberated as such, and burns, 
‘together with the carbon monoxide, in the outer part of 
the flame, where they come in contact with atmospheric 
oxygen, and form a relatively cool insulating jacket. 
The reactions are : 


(1) C,H, + O, 2CO + H, 
(2) .2CO + O, 2CO 
(3) 2H, + O, 2H,O 


For the complete combustion of 1 volume of acetylene 
2% volumes of oxygen are required. In practice a cor- 
rectly adjusted blowpipe consumes from 1 to 11% volumes 
of oxygen for 1 volume of acetylene—which corresponds 
with the first equation above. Just beyond the white 
cone in the flame, i.e., in the portion used for welding, 
there should be no free oxygen, but only the reducing 
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gases, hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
quite possible to melt copper and m: 
free from oxide. It appears, therefore, 
agents are unnecessary, although nearly 
rods at present in use contain small ai 
phorus or other element to reduce the 
formed during welding. 

When copper is melted without any 
sorbs carbon monoxide and other gases 
and on solidification much of this will b 
the formation of spongy metal. If small 
certain elements be added, perfectly sound 
be obtained, and the chief function of speci 
the feeding rod is to produce sound filkins 
phorus, the element usually present in weld 
quite efficacious, but it considerably redu 
conductivity, and makes the metal hot s| 
many other elements which can be used, 
has found that a rod with 1% of silver, 
expensive, gives excellent results, the meta 
of good mechanical properties, and of low 
is interesting to note that the Canzler pat 
has been used with success in Germany fo! 
copper locomotive fireboxes, contains silve1 
up to 5.0%, in addition to phosphorus. | 
the author have shown that silver, in additio1 
on gas solubility markedly affects the cor 
oxide which will be formed if oxidation ac« 
curs during melting. In the presence of sn 
of silver, which do not affect the quantit 
absorbed, the eutectic structure is suppressed « 
and the oxide exists in the form of comparatiy 
isolated globules, which are no more harmful 
chanical properties than the “oxidules”’ prese: 
copper. Figs. 1 and 2 show the structur: 
which has -been melted by a coal-gas blowpi 


access to air. The metal of Fig. 2 had a small 


of silver added, and the effect on both gas 
and form of oxide will be noticed. 

The effect of the heat of the flame on the sol 
the immediate neighborhood of the weld is o! 
portance. Mechanical tests on a large number 
which had been made between two pieces of « 
conductivity copper rod, showed the very po 
of the welds, and it was noticeable that the « 
of the filling rod had little effect on the stfengt! 





























4 COPPER FIG. 2 Ct PPER | i 
MELTED WITH WITH 3% SILVE R, .) 
COAL-GAS BLOW- MELT ED LIKE Fit I 
PIPE. UNETCHED. 1. UNETCHED I 

X 200 X 200 


and macroscopic examinations showed that 
not occurring either through the filling met: 
the junction between this and the unmelted 
almost all cases the fracture passed through | 
but strongly overheated metal about 0.5 n 
junction. This is well illustrated by Fig. 3 








eee, ae ee \ 





























tual fracture of a weld. The coarse grained filling 
} ic cen, with a thin layer of finer grained unmelted 
‘ial advering to it. The brittle zone is shown in Fig. 
al a higher magnification in Fig. 5, and is seen 
consist of streaks of oxide, apparently intergranular. 





























BRITTLE ZONE IN OXY FIG BRITTLI 
ENE WELD. ETCHED ZONE IN WELD 
\( FERRIC CHLORIDE. X75 UNETCHED X300 


is due to the metal having been heated above the 
tectic melting point, but below the fusing point for 
whole mass. Le Grix (Revue de la Soudure Auto 
ne. i, 1922) deals with this regeneration of eutectic at 


«me length, and considers that it is necessary to employ 
eoxidized copper for welding. The brittleness can, 
wever, be removed by suitable thermal and mechanical 
‘reatment, which causes the oxide to reassume the globu- 
form. This treatment will also break up the coarse 
ist structure of the filling metal, and makes it very 
early as ductile as rolled metal. Welds made with the 
silver feeding rod mentioned above were annealed 
for one hour at 800° C. and subject to slight hammering, 
nd gave the following results: 
rENSILE TESTS ON WELDS IN %” COPPER ROD 


Tensile Str El. % 


Particulars Ibs. sq. in in 2” Fracture 
nwelded rod....... 32,480 46 
itreated weld 22 400 13 Through brittle zone 


treated weld....... 20,050 10 
Hammered and annealed 


Through brittle zone 


weld ... Sick Gaese stgeu 32 Through weld metal 
Hammered and annealed 
WEED 9. < Vania averse s's 32,370 4) 14" away from weld 


Welds made with filling rod containing 1% silver 

Welds made with electrolytic copper as filling material 
ind subjected to the same treatment broke at 25,600 lbs. 
4. in, with 19% elongation, fracture occurring through 
the weld metal, which was found to be porous. 

it is possible that the brittle zone is due to the well- 
snown gassing of copper, when it is heated in a reducing 
atmosphere to a high temperature. The microscope does 
not show any indication of this, and the author has shown 

work recently carried out that the action of reducing 
gases is much less at temperatures near the melting point 
t copper than it is at about 850° C, where the maximum 
eterioration occurs. The author has also shown that, 
contrary to general opinion, it is possible to restore almost 
completely the properties of gassed copper by annealing 
and forging, preferably in a hydrogen atmosphere. Gas- 
‘ing may therefore play a part in welding, but the author is 
(the opinion that the brittle zone is due almost entirely 
the regeneration of the oxide eutectic, which, owing 
‘0 its peculiar distribution is very deleterious. 

\nother point of interest which arose during the tests 
was that welds made with the use of borax as a flux were 


ehnitely inferior to those made with no flux. 
age of 


+ 


The aver- 
two closely agreeing tests on welds made with 


heeait's ; Cae 

~rax flux showed a tensile strength of 15,900 Ibs. sq. 
. with an elongation of 8.5%, while welds made without 
MUX ot 


ny kind broke at 18,320 Ibs. sq. in., with 10% 
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elongation on 2 in. The weakening is probably connected 
with the fact that copper borate is relatively infusible 
It was found that when borax was used, fracture occurred 
generally through the actual junction between melted and 
unmelted metal, and not in the normal manner through 
the brittle zone. The use of a compound flux would 
probably be satisfactory, but when welding clean coppet 
the use of a flux of any kind is totally unnecessary 

It is interesting to note that the shape of the prepared 
faces of the rods before welding markedly affects the 
tensile streneth of the untreated welds This is due 
partly to the difficulty of obtaining proper and complete 
fusion of the whole face, unless it is readily accessible 
the torch, and partly to the fact that with some sh; 
the brittle zone is placed in an unfavorable 
relation to the applied stress 


to 


position in 
Che best results wer yb 
tained with rods cut away at an angle of 45°, thu 


x 4 


:lectrical resistivity determinations were made on a 
the welds, over a length of 9 cm., the weld being in th« 
center. Welds made with phosphorus rods had an avet 
age specific resistance of 1.95 to 2.00 microhms per cubi 
em. compared with 1.78 for the silver containing weld 
and 1.73 for welds made with electrolytic copper, and for 
the unwelded rod, at rh °( 











In the consideration of the above results it must be 
remembered that the experiments were conducted on 
small rods, in which the high heat conductivity of copper 
is no great disadvantage. With large pieces of copper 
of heavy section the difficulties increase considerably, and 
it would be very difficult to apply the recommended treat 
ment to large welds. 

SUMMARY 


It has been shown that the very poor qualities of oxy 
acetylene welds in copper are due to a brittle zone in the 
unmelted but overheated metal immediately adjoining the 


zone of fusion. This can be removed, if the metal is not 


too high in oxygen, by suitable thermal and mechanical 
treatment, and only when this has been applied does th 
quality of the filling metal become of importance. Con 
trary to the generally acce] ted idea oxidation need not be 
an important factor in welding, but the addition of certain 
elements to the filling rod is necessary to insure sound 
metal in the joint. The author has obtained 
results with a rod containing 1% of silver. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to thank Professor 1] 
Turner, in whose laboratories the work was carried out. 
for much invaluable help and kindly criticism. 
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Soldering Zine-Aluminum Alloys 
().—We wish to solder together two pieces of the fol 
lowing alloy: 6 per cent Aluminum; 94 per cent Zin 
Can you give us information on the subject of soldering ? 

\ second alloy we are interested in is: 5 
Aluminum ; 3 per cent Copper ; 92 per cent Zinc 
A.—To solder the mixtures mentioned the surfaces 
should be filed or ground clean, not even allowing the fin 
gers touch the surfaces. 
or paraffin. 


per cent 


Use as a flux vaseline, stearin 
Do not use acid in any form. An ordinary 
soldering copper or blow torch, preferably the latter with 
a needle point can be used to furnish the heat. Any 
aluminum solder will do but those containing a large 


amount of tin will work best. For your purpose 60 per 


cent tin, 40 per cent zinc wiil be prcper. 
The trouble when soldering aluminum mixtures is to 
\BATI 


keep the metal from oxidizing.—W. L. 
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Growth in Zine Base Die Castings 


Notes on the Die Casting Alloy Zinc, 92; Aluminum, 5; Copper, 3. Part 2.* 

Written for The Metal Industry by W. G. JOHNSON, Metallurgist, Precision Castings Compan 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

GROWTH to suppress the phase change somewhat. 
lable III and Figures 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 show the changes action is completed over a longer period of 1 
brought about on the dimensions of the specimens by hold- noticed that on test pieces immersed in parafi 

ing in steam, boiling water and paraffine at the tempera- (200° F.) and measured after 20 hours, a 
ture of steam, and paraffine at 212° F. age had taken place. However, as Table I] 
These results prove conclusively that growth is of two © show, a growth was found at the end of th 


TABLI iil GROWTH AS CAUSED BY OXIDATION AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE? 
Steam Minus . : 
Time Steam Paraffine Paraffine Boiling Water Paraffine 
Held Temperature 93°C. (200°F.) Temperature 100°C. (212°} 


Hours Oxidati n & Con Oxidation & Con 
stitutional Change Constitutional Change Oxidation stitutional Change Constitutional Change 
2” ee a }” y 4° _ ag a . 
50 0034 0018 0028 0013 0006 0005 0135 0116 .0030 0014 
100 0050 0027 0040 0019 0010 0008 0280 0254 0042 0021 
150 0081 0049 0065 0031 0016 0018 0426 0399 0069 0034 
200 0107 0065 0077 .0038 0030 0027 0519 0471 0080 0042 
250 (142 ()97 0089 0046 0053 0051 * * 0092 0047 
300 0176 0130 0100 0052 0076 0078 " sft Cale 0102 0055 


*Specimens became so warped and cracked that even squeezing together in a vice would not bring them in condition for 
I i g g 
he writer ha sed the term “constitutional change” in referring to the increase in particle size 


types, that due to oxidation and that due to a constitu- which increased considerably with the tin 
tional change. Hanson and Gayler in their paper on “A mentary to the work presented on the eifect 
Study of Alloys of Aluminum and Zinc,” as read before for various lengths of time at a temperatut 
the March, 1922, meeting of the British Institute of Metals, (200° F.) to 102° C. (215° F.) preliminary « 
divulge some very interesting information. Their work were conducted on the effect of aging ove1 
was done on quenched alloys containing relatively large riod of time on cast 92-5-3 test bars. It was 
we ; the tensile strength was consistently 50 
000 Ibs./sq. in. higher 12 to 15 hours 
ing than when tests were made 
casting. Duplicate bars tested upon ag 
Same temperature (room temperatu 
weeks showed a falling off in the aly 
to about that obtained originally 
aging for a month tests showed 1m 
tensile strength. Holding in a dry he 
(200° F.) to 102° C. (215° F.) mer 
ates that taking place at room temper 
reduction in this case is considerable 
shown elsewhere. Associated with t! 
tensile ‘properties without the presenc: 
ture is found a very evident increas 
sions after a short period of shrinkag« 
viously stated), and that this increas 
ly related to an increase in particle siz 
goes without question. The whole all 
HOURS EXPOSURE TO STEAM uniformly. This fact is supported by th 
ments showing a definite relation of 2 


between the 2 inch and 1 inch sections 
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FIG. 5 EXPOSURE TO STEAM AT TEMPERATURE 


amounts of aluminum. They give experimental 
evidence to prove that the reaction for binary 
high aluminum-zinc base alloys, 8 x + y takes 
place very rapidly at room temperature, and af- 
ter a short time the decomposition is complete. 
They found a rapid increase in hardness associ- 
ated with this reaction, followed by a gradual de- 
crease, explaining the latter with a supposition 
that the « and y particles coalesce, gradually 
growing larger in size. They also found a 
change in rate of decomposition with a variation 
in temperature. With some modification the 
above theory is applicable to the ternary alloy 
92-5-3. In this case copper is present and serves 


GaowrTn iw incwas 


HOURS OF IMMERSION IN PARAFFINE 


FIG. 6. IMMERSION IN PARAFFINE AT TEMPERATURE 
*Part I was published in our August issue. (200° F.) 
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pial evidence. PETA 
<} = e particles ot Saee seensenseasesss: 4 
i in an ex- 
comely finely divided 
aate after aging 
) vs following 
-astil whereas ex- 
mination Of  speci- 
wens held for 300 3 
rs at 93° C. (200° Lee 
F.) reveals a notice- ; pecsstessssicss 
able coarsening. <A ; att 
fracture shows the °¢ wees HH 
change in this in- Ht : 
stance just as plainly. : ecoccceces ss) 
In steam and_ boil- tt oH tH ss 
ing water the same HH tH sbest ees 
fect is produced, but seer cceaceesececasccesssscsses! H 
in addition a growth Ser asccsssesssscesss sesencsccscecs 
due to oxidation takes Ht f EPH 
place. Subtracting Jethetiet 
that caused by the HOURS IMMERSION 
onstitutional change 4G. 7, IMMERSION IN BOIL 
from the results found 


ING WATER AT TEMPERATURE OF 
m specimens held in 100° C. (21 F.) 

both of the above 

media, gives that accounted for by oxidation. It is very 
logical to explain the growth due to the latter. In this 
instance the oxidation proceeds inward and there is a 
definite layer of oxide on all surfaces. Therefore, the 
erowth obtained regardless of size and section would be 
the same. The results show that this is true. 


PUN US PARAFINE 


G@aowrn os incwes 


/ 4 


HOURS EXPOSURE TO STEAM 


FIG. 8 EXPOSURE TO STEAM At 
(200 F.) 


TEMPERATURE OF 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Tensile Properties. 

The constitutional changes taking place; 8 n+ y¥ 
and subsequently an increase in particle size of the » and 
y constituents, both have a pronounced effect on strength 
and ductility. Time and temperature above and below 
the transformation point at 258°C. (496°F.) (both affect- 
ing the above changes) have a direct relation to the re- 
sults obtained. Oxidation also plays an important part in 
lowering the strength and ductility, the degree being gov- 
erned by the oxidizing media employed, the temperature 
and time held at. 


2. Weight. 


An increase in weight is associated with the amount - 


of oxide present and is obviously not affected by a con- 
stitutional change. 


3. Growth. 
Growth is caused by oxidation and the increase in par- 


ticle size. Time, temperature and oxidizing media sub- 
jected to all govern the degree of growth attained. 
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Che slight shrinkage taking place is probably due to the 
8 constituent breaking down to the very finely subdivided 
” . 

In conclusion it might not be amiss to touch on the 
practical importance of knowing that a relatively large 
amount of the growth and change in tensile properties 
is the result of the constitutional change. Where ductility 
and strength are of no great importance but where pet 
manency of dimensions is paramount, if a knowledge of 
the maximum growth obtainable from this sou 


found by experiment, and that there is a direc 


bhi 


rc¢ Is 
t rat 
between the size of casting, castings could be intentionally 
made a definite undersize and subsequently annealed at a 
predetermined temperature, preferably just below 258°C 
(496°F.) (because of the time factor) to bring the cast 
ings to the size desired. Any further growth would be 
a result of oxidation only, which under ordinary condi 
tions and especially where the metal is protected by a 
nickel-plate, japan, etc., would take a long time \lso 
the fact that upon re-heating to a temperature above 
258°C. (496°F.) followed by rapid cooling, a reversion 
of the large particles of » and y take place to form B 
which is in turn re-decomposed into very finely divided 
+ y means the salvaging of brittle castings. Of cours 
the same defect will in time recur in this instance 
Experiments are under way on prolonged tests to de 
termine the maximum growth caused by the change in 
question under different time and temperature conditions 
Work of a similar nature to that reported has been ac 


complished on numerous experimental alloys. Further 


work 1s also in progress. These data will be «fully 
assembled and written for publication at some future 
time. The writer’s belief is that no zim 


hase alloy will be found absolutely immune from 
growth, as tests on the purest grades of zin 
obtainable show some growth caused by oxida 
tion. However, a few very promising alloys 
have been discovered in which, for all practical 
purposes, general permanency of size and ten 
sile properties has been obtained \t the sam 
time the casting properties are such that the al 
lovs found are. suitable for production 

lt might be of interest to mention that ex 
periments to date have shown that small amount 


f ] 


| 
of nickel and magnesium when added to 
similar to that under discussion exert a 
beneficial effect on the resultant properti 
in particular decreas 


LiLTOYN 


ing the combined «HtieHeets to 
growth. Nickel in Sieececeesenses 38 
creases the corrosion Hts H ; 
resistance, while mag- 
nesium serves to sup 
press the phase change 






and subsequent coales- = Hest ttt eee 
cing of the 7+-y par- 

ticles. While the ten 
sile strength remains 
practically unaffected jesneeseces Seeseeseseses 

upon the addition of ;.4 ya ee 
magnesium, the im sacccssssaussssesssss q 
pact strength is raised sence’ seccsssssssessssssssssseees 
considerably and_re- it 
mains high instead of 
falling off with age as 
is the case with the 92- 
5-3 alloy. It would 
be out of place to go 
into detail on these 
alloys in the present 
paper. 


tosis 
ta +4 








HOURS IMMERSION 
FIG. 9. IMMERSION IN. BOILING 
WATER AT TEMPERATURI ( 
(212 F.) 
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A New Method of Zine Coating Wire 


A Description of “Galvannealing,” Read Before the Meeting of the American Electrochemic 


By J. L. Se 


So far as the writer is aware, galvannealing involves 
the only basic change which has been made in hot zinc 
coating since Meloun developed the first process in 1742. 
The galvannealing process is identical with the ordinary 
hot zinc process up to the point where the wire leaves the 
molten zinc, but from there on the processes differ radical 
ly, because in the galvannealing process the coated wires 
are not wiped, being immediately passed into a heat-treat 
furnace, the heat-treatment not only 
but also making them flexible and malleable 
In the description which follows, each step in the pro 


ing smoothing the 


coatings, 


Refer 


valvanneal 


»* 


cess Of zinc-coating wire will be considered 

to Fig. 1, which is a diagrammatic sketch of a 
ing unit. The over-all dimensions in feet (1 foot 
cm.) are given merely for a visual guide. ‘The wire passes 
from the reels into a bath of molten lead maintained at 
approximately 1,300° F. (705° C.) for the purpose of 
removing the hardness caused by wire drawing. After 
leaving the annealing furnace the wire travels through the 
air for a distance of about 90 ft. (27 m.), thus giving it 
time to cool at a relatively slow rate. (We are speaking 
now of the ordinary soft steel used tor fence wire or 
barbed wire. If high carbon wires are used, then the 
essence of the process is the same, but the details such as 
temperature of annealing, method of annealing, cooling 
and so on, are different.) The wire then enters a bath of 
commercial hydrochloric acid (muriatic acid) to 
thoroughly clean the wire surface. This cleaning is very 
important; in fact, it is the essence of any coating opera- 
tion, as dirty surfaces cannot be coated. The wire when 
leaving the acid bath is very wet and before entering the 
molten metal should be dried. This is done by passing 
the wire over hot iron plates. 

The wire then enters the molten zinc bath held at a 
temperature of about 875° F. (468° C.). Upon leaving 
the zinc bath the coated wire is immediately passed into 
a muffle furnace, where the coating is subjected to a heat 
of approximately 1,250° F. (677° C.) for about fifteen 
\fter air-cooling the wire is coiled up on the 
take-up reels ready for fabrication. This is a continuous 
and the wire not stop from the time it 
leaves the reels until it is removed at the take-up end. 


now 


30.5 


SO as 


seconds. 


process does 


DETAILS OF THE GALVANNEALING PROCESS 
Cleaning: Thoroughness of cleaning is essential with 

the galvannealing process, and the wire surface should 

be free of all foreign matter. The acid strength is main- 
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tained equivalent to a mixture of equal , 
Baumeé muriatic acid and water. 


Che temper 


solution varies somewhat, but is kept in the 


of 180° F. 


(82 


oh 


Drying: The next step in the galvanneali: 


the drying of the cleaned wire. 


The danger 


a wet object into molten metal is obvious 


reason 


is 


the wire 
steam also 


not 


for drying. 
formed around it, and so long 
with 
forms black zinc chloride skimmit 


in contact 


Secondly, a 


wet wire 
as 


the molten 


( 


this stear 


smelters to whom this material is sold penali 
for the chlorine content. 

When the galvannealing process was put 
pans fourteen feet in length were used for 


was known, however, that the amount of 


Z1n 


of the bath by a wire was a function of th 
of the bath and, within limits, the length of ti 


remained in contact with the molten zinc. 


ginning high z 


about 930 


to 950 


inc temperatu 


F. (500 


res 


-510 


were 
eS 


usec 


In 


mnt 


( 


Ss) 


L, 


sh. > 


good results were obtained so far as coatings w 


cerned, but it was found that by lengthening 


bath, lower zinc temperatures could be used 


what heavier coatings obtained. 


galvannealing process has always been to « 
for having the wire carry out of the zinc 


heavy coating. 


At first an av 
an ounce of zine per square foot (1.53 g 


erage coating 


sq. 


, 
ie 
} 
} 


it 
I 


surface was used, and subsequently raised un 
wire carries more than three-quarters of an 


zinc per square foot of surface (2.29 g./sq. dm 


necessary, this can be raised to over one 
g./sq. dm.). 
It is true, of course, that 


Out 


) 


The pre ble n 


| 


1) 


on the wire as in the galvannealing process, 


also essential tl 


lat some 


means 


be taken 


coating smooth, flexible and malleable. 


it is here that the galvannealing process int 
new step in the process of zinc-coating wir 


to 


immediately after the wire leaves the zinc hat! 


into a_ heat-treating 
only smooths the coating, causing it to form even}; 
the wire, but also makes the coating malleable 


ible. Occasional 
ing which does 


Hi 
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furnace. 


ly there is a 
not affect its 
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ce Meese 
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slight dusting 
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durability, but if 
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temperatures have been correct there is absolute- 


ly no cracking, flaking or peeling of the coating. The 
heavily coated wire may be bent around its own diameter 
without injury to the coating and it is not necessary that 
high-vrade zine be used. 

For every size of wire there is probably a definite range 
‘ temperature which should be used in the heat-treating 
furt above, depending on the speed with which the 
wire traveling through the furnace. It is practically 
impossible to determine all of these combinations, but 
enough of them have been worked out so that our re- 


sults are satisfactory. The following data will give a 
understanding of what is being done. 

\WWe have a choice of three combinations for the dif- 
ferent sizes of wire. For example, we can set the travel 
f the wire at a uniform speed and vary the temperature 
in the heat-treating furnace; or, we can leave the tempera- 
ture uniform and vary the speed of the wire; or, we may 
vary both the speed and temperature. Our present practice 
is to run the wire at the rate of approximately 120 ft. 
(37 m.) per minute, although for wire sizes‘ smaller than 
121%, (2.5 mm. in dia.) this may be increased consider 
ably. The temperature of the heat-treating furnace 1s 
then varied, being about 1,150° F. (620° C.) for a9 gauge 
(0.1483 in. or 3.75 mm. dia.), 1,275° F. (690° C.) 
for a 12% gauge (0.0985 in. or 2.5 mm. dia) wire and 
ibout 1,300° F. (705° C.) for a 14 gauge (0.0800 in. or 
> mm. dia.) wire. Just what temperature the coating 
really reaches, we have not yet been able to determine. 

we only know to what temperature it must be 
subjected in order to produce the desired results. 

lf the temperature is too low the coating is brittle, and 
the same is true if the temperature is too high, the latter 
ilso causing an oxidized surface to be formed. The ranges 
f temperature within which satisfactury results may be 
btained have not yet been determined, but we do know 
that they are far enough on either side of the specific 
temperatures given above so that we have little trouble. 

\fter the coated wire leaves the heat-treating furnace 
it is allowed to cool gradually, traveling for over a minute 
through the air before passing into the cooling water at 
point Z, Fig. 1, and from the water to the take-up reels. 


wire, 


So tar, 


ANALYSES AND WEIGHTS OF COATINGS 

Practically all specifications for zinc-coated wire call 
for the Preece (copper sulfate) test, and although gal- 
vannealed coatings average well over 7 in copper sulfate 
tests, we believe that the real test for zinc coatings 1s 
the amount of zinc they contain, provided that the coating 
is uniformly distributed around the wire. We will pass 
this by, for the moment, and consider it a little later. 

The principal elements making up a zinc coating ap- 
plied to wire by the hot process are zinc and iron. We 
have, and can, run the iron content of the coating on 
galvannealed wire up to 32 per cent, by changes in the 
method of heat-treatment, but have found that coatings 
with over 10 per cent of iron do not resist atmospheric 
corrosion as well as do the coatings containing lower per- 
centages of iron. This has been noted by Oliver Storey, 
of the Burgess Laboratories, Madison, Wisconsin, who 
first called our attention to this fact, and who had 
gathered considerable information along this line in his 
study of sherardized coatings. Similar results were noted 
by J. C. Witt.2. The higher iron coatings also give ficti- 
tous results (high) when the copper sulfate test is 
used 


For these reasons we determined both the zinc and 


gauge sizes are given in numbers of the Roebling Steel Wire 
“uge 
PE lippine Journal of Science, 2, 147-165 (1916) 
Ps J C. Nitt, loc. cit., also noted this, as did Cowper-Cowles, J. Soc. 
nem id., April 30, 1909, and Burgess, Electrochem. and Met. Ind., 
‘arch 17, 1922, 
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Let 


iron in the galvannealed coatings. 
some data showing the analyses of galvannealed coat 
ings. The figures in Table I represent averages taken ovet 
quite a long period of daily operations, and are typical 


us now consider 


of what is being produced every day. The Preece test 
figures are shown with a plus sign. This is due to not 
carrying these tests to completion. If, for example, we 
are making a wire on a five-minute guarantee, then the 
men making the tests stop as soon as the wire passes 
six tests and so on, even though the coating has not 


failed. All of these tests, including those for the gauges 
smaller than 12'%4 (2.5 mm. dia.) show full one-minute 
tests. Some specifications call for 34-minute Preece tests 
on the smaller gauges, but we have not adopted the 
44-minute test. 
rABLE 1—ANALYSIS OF GALVANIZED COATINGS 
Ounces Zin Grams Zin¢ 
Wire Size per sq. ft per sq. dm lron 
(,auge ot Wire of Wire ( oating Preece 
No Dia.mm. Surface Sur face Per Cent Test 
) 3.75 0.883 2.69 7.24 
ll 3.05 0.905 2.76 7.10 
12 2.50 0.814 2.48 4.45 6 
14 2.03 0.750 2.29 7.57 
15 Ry 0.605 1.85 8.48 j 
17 1.37 0.600 1&3 8.50 } 
(he Preece test is a good indicator of the uniformity 


; 


of the coating. For example, if one side of a wire fails at 
the end oy three minutes, and the other side at the end 
of seven minutes, it may be assumed that the coating i 
not at all uniform. Charcoal wiped wires and fabricated 
wire products coated after weaving show this characte1 
istic failure. The galvannealed coatings fail very uniform 
ly, and on this basis we can safely assume that galvat 
nealed coatings are uniformly distributed around the wir 
surtace. The copper sulfate test is easily manipulated to 
Pive erroneous results, but for low zinc-iron coating (le 
than 10 per cent iron) this test gives good comparativs 
results when carefully carried out 

In order to the actual amount of zinc, th 
ings were dissolved cold in a three per cent by volum« 
sulfuric acid solution. The 


get coat 


wire was weighed before and 


after stripping, and the iron determined in the solution 
by titration with potassium pennanganate 

\s a check on our work we had the ( F. Burgess 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, and R. W. Hunt & 


Company, each working independently, go out on the open 
market and purchase rolls of zinc-coated wire’ fence 
representing the practice of the leading manufacturers 
as of approximately June, 1924. The galvannealed fence 
was picked at random by the Hunt and Burgess repre 
sentatives from a warehouse stock of several thousand 
rolls of fence, and as a further check Oliver Storey. of 
the Burgess Lab., also selected at random samples of 
galvannealed wire from the fence machines and coating 
units. Hunt & Company determined the zinc in wires 
from each fence, but selected the wires at random, Burgess 
determined the zinc in the coating of every wire of each 
fence and from 86 samples of galvannealed wires. The 
gauges of wire in all cases were from 9 to 1214 (3.75 
to 2.5 mm. in dia.). The results of both tests showed 


remarkable agreements, and are given in Table I] 
BURGESS HUNY 
Ounces Grams Ounces Grams 
Zinc per Zinc per Zincper Zinc per 
sq. ft. sq. dm. sq. ft sq. dm. 
Wire Wire Wire Wire 
Surface Surface Surface Surface 
Galvannealed ...... 0.86 2.62 0.89 2.71 
Nearest competitor.... 0.50 1.53 0.50 1.53 
All other fences...... 0.34 1.04 0.34 1.04 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































This checks out 
laboratory of 
hese 

| 


valvannealed 


own work almost exactly, and the 
a large zinc company obtained similar re- 
results out our statements that the 
coating 1s the heaviest carried by any fabri- 
vated wire now made. This 1s also 
true for the copper sulfate tests, the average for all makers 
of zine-coated wire except than three 
(the exception mentioned being about three), while 


sults bear 


cated zinc-« 


being 


one, being less 
dips 


the galvannealed wire stood seven dips. 









STRUCTURE OF GALVANNEALED COATINGS 


When relying on microscopic examination alone, the 
determination of the structure of zinc coatings, especially 
on wires, is not at all a simple matter, and the structures 
thus not easily identified, especially when 
are not sharply defined. For this reason we adopted 
an analytical method for determining the composition of 
the galvannealed coatings. 


reavealed are 


they 


he method used was as follows: Sections of wire ap 
proximately 5 ft. (1.5 m.) in length were selected and cut 
into two lengths of 30 in. (76 cm.) each. Each of the wires 
were then wrapped around a mandrill, about 2 in. (5 cm.) 
in diameter. One of the spirals thus formed was weighed, 
placed in a 400 cc. beaker, and then covered with a cold 
dilute sulfuric acid solution. This solution was made by 
adding 3 cc. of concentrated C. P. sulfuric acid (sp. gr. 
1.84) to 97 cc. of distilled water. 

\s soon as the coating was removed, as indicated by 
the ceasing of effervescence or bubbling, the wire was 
removed, the adhering solution washed back into the 
beaker, and the coil dried and weighed. The difference in 
weight gave the weight of coating removed. The solution 
was then diluted-to 300 cc. and titrated with N/20 potas- 
sium permanganate solution, to determine the amount of 
iron of the coatitig. With the exception of the wire made 
by one manufacturer, the sulfuric acid solution had no 
appreciable action on steel wire. 

The time necessary to remove the coating was noted, 
and this, together with the weight of coating per unit 
area of the wire, and the total iron in the coating gave 
the basic data for the following: Let us say that it took 
fifteen minutes to remove the coating, then we could as- 
sume that fifteen one-minute immersions of the wire in 
the sulfuric acid solution would produce the same result. 
As a matter of fact, it does not work out that way; but if 
the wire is weighed, immersed for one minute, removed 
from the solution, washed, dried and reweighed the pro- 
portionate amount of coating removed is obtained. Titrat- 
ing the acid solution with potassium permanganate gives 
the amount of iron in that portion of the coating removed. 

sy repeating, using a fresh sulfuric acid solution each 
time, until the entire coating was removed, data are ob- 
tained as to the distribution of the iron in the zinc coat- 
ing. We used intervals of stripping averaging from ten 
seconds upwards, depending on the gauge of the wire, 
thickness of coating and the manner in which the coat- 
ing was produced. 

In a series of galvannealed coatings, the following re- 
sults were obtained: The inner section close to the surface 
of the wire, and comprising about three per cent of the 
coating, is FeZn,; the next fourteen per cent of the coat- 
ing is FeZn,; and this is followed by a heavy section of 
principally FeZn,, comprising about 60 per cent of the 
coating. The outside 23 per cent of the coating shades 
down from a four per cent iron alloy to a surface coating 
of approximately the same purity as that of the coating 
bath. 

The surface of the coating contains a very high per- 
centage of zinc, the iron being very low, the iron content 
gradually increasing as the surface of the steel is ap- 
proached. Over 35 per cent of the outside thickness of 
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the coating contains less than 7.5 per cent 
highest point. Consequently, we may assu 
of this iron is in solution. Fully 75 per cent 
side thickness of the coating contains less t! 
cent iron in any part of the coating. On 

total iron is divided throughout 85 per cent ot 
thickness of the coating, the remaining half 
being in the 15 per cent of the coating 


surface of the wire. 


CORROSION TESTS 


We have subjected galvannealed coatings 
accelerated corrision tests, the 
fumes from pickling vats, ammonium chroric 
and very weak acid solutions. In every case t 
nealed coating outlast that applied by the 
zine process. We are not submitting data on 
because we are not yet convinced that an accelei 
rosion test is a proper index of the life of 
Furthermore, as most of these accelerated corr 
were made by other laboratories than our own ai 
very favorable results, we feel that we cai 
stand which we have, without undue criticism 

The real test for a protective coating is to 
to the same conditions for which it is to be us 
this in mind, we have erected a number of 
woven wire fencing and barbed wire, and also y 
zinc-coated’by various methods now in use. Thes¢ 
have only been up about two years, but on thx 
gauge wires results are showing plainly. Th: 
zinc-coated wires are all rusted, some of them 
whereas the galvannealed wires, although somewhat dar! 
in color, are apparently in as good a condition as w! 
they were erected. The ends of the knots on the 
nealed coated fences, and which are not zinc-coated, ha 
not yet rusted. This shows clearly the zone whicl 
protected by zinc, in the cases cited being about 0.125 : 
(3.2 mm.). 

The barbed wire is in equally good condition. The cut 
ends of the barbs on the ordinary coated wires are a 
rusted, whereas a careful inspection has not revealed 
single galvannealed barb which has any sign of rust 

The results of these tests are, of course, the real meas 
ure of the protective action of galvanneaied coatings, 
as was said before, it stands to reason that a heavy, uni 
formly applied, nonporous zine coating should outlast 
thinner coating. The results so far obtained bea: 
out fully. 


such as salt 


SUMMARY 


1. Galvannealing a new process for zinc-coating 
has been described. 

2. It has been shown that a very heavy zin 
wire may be fabricated, when produced by the ¢ 
nealing process. 

3. Data have been submitted showing that ¢ 
nealed wires carry a much heavier coating on woven wit 
fencing than that produced by any other know 
mercial process. 

4. The structure of the coating contains pu 
FeZn,, FeZn, and FeZn,. 

5. Some atmospheric corrosion tests now un way 
have been described and indicate the superiority 
galvannealed coating over the ordinary zinc-coat: 

6. The galvannealing process is the only knov 
cess whereby Prime Western zinc may be used 
duce heavy coatings which will stand fabricatio 
the only hot zinc-coating process for wire now wr 
whereby wiping is eliminated, and no other wo. vir 
fencing or barbed wire now being made has a 
as heavy and as uniform as the galvannealed coaie! wir 
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Blushing or Clouding 


Causes and Prevention of These Defects in Lacquered Metal Products 


Written for The Metal Industry by W. J. SMART, General Manager, Eureka Pneumatic Spray Company, 


Richmond Hill, Long Island, 


the first production of air drying cotton lacquers 
juer products, there has probably been nothing 
as given the users so much trouble as the so-called 
fogging or smoky appearing surface which 
on the work mainly during the summer months. 
ilso occurs with other solutions used industrial 

ng, though probably to a lesser extent. 
isture is at all times present in the atmosphere. 
| nstance, a day in summer which may seem abnorm 
iy hot will not register on the thermometer as hot as 
perhaps the preceding day, which was in reality five or 
six degrees hotter yet did not feel so hot. ‘The oppressive 
feature of what we call a hot day is the excessive moisture 
in the atmosphere, called “humidity.” It is this moisture 
beyond any question which causes the smoky appearance. 

Compression of air always creates frictional heat. Ex- 
pansion of air under pressure being discharged through an 
orifice is quite the reverse, creating cold varying with the 
compression. This chills the surface being finished. 

\lso the solvents of lacquers and other solutions being 
more or less volatile, create additional cold by evapora- 
tion, on the surface being finished. This joint refrigerat- 
ing influence tends to condense the moisture in the 
atmosphere, depositing it with the finishing solution on 
the freshly finished surface, with the inevitable result that 
the moisture so deposited “milks,” or turns the surface 
cloudy. 

The writer has tested a sheet of metal, blowing a vola- 
tile lacquer on it on a very humid day, and found that 
these joint refrigerating influences would condense the 
atmospheric moisture on the underside of said sheet of 
metal, where it would form in drops. It is of course in- 
disputable that if the surface becomes cold enough to 
condense the atmospheric moisture on the underside of 
the sheet of metal, it will likewise condense the moisture 
on the side being finished, though the moisture on that 
side will remain mixed with the solution, afterwards 
turning it milky. 

We have all noticed at times moisture forming on the 
outside of a water pipe on humid days. Sometimes this 
has been mistaken for a leak. The reason of course is 
that the pipe, being cold, condenses the atmospheric mois- 
ture, which forms in drops on the cold surface. This is 
exactly what gives the trouble with spray finishing. 

In overcoming this trouble, the first requisite is that the 
pipe used should be either galvanized iron or brass. 
Secondly, all overhead pipe should be hung with the far 
end slightly higher than the end toward the air receiving 
tank, permitting drainage of condensation, which in- 
evitably occurs in the overhead pipe line, back to the air 
tank where it can be drawn off at the cock provided on the 
tank for that purpose. All branches, or drops, should 
first point upward, not down, and then by the use of 
return elbow, come down to the spray booth. The return 
elbow prevents drainage into the branches. The slight 
amount of condensation which may occur in the branch 
from the ceiling to the booth, can readily be taken care of 
by the use of a small air filter at each outlet where the 
sprayer hose connects. 

The use of an air scrubber is also advised. This can be 
placed in most cases alongside the air receiving tank. 
Air is taken from the air receiver into this purifier, dis- 
charged near the bottom of same, rising up through a 


7 


water seal to the upper chamber 
dirt, oil, oil vapor, and condensing and 
gasified oil and a large amount of atmospheric 
tained in the compressed air. 
be piped to the spray booths 

bv following these instructions, everything 
as regards the air supply has been taken care ot 
no need of a refrigerating plant, and it is my opinion that 
while such a plant will do no harm, it is very expensive 
and will not take care of the atmos 
leaving the in the same dilemma. 

The surrounding atmosphere cannot of course be de 
hydrated, but users can do a great deal to help themselves 
if they will first prevent all drafts by keeping all windows 
Secondly, see that the room is kept 
warm; if necessary, heat it. The heated finishing r 
summertime will not seem as hot to the operator as it 
would if it were not heated and all windows open. Heat 
ing the room will dry the atmosphere which comes in 
contact with the finished surface, and assist to a large 
extent in preventing blushing. 

Devices for passing the air in the pipe line into a bottle 
or chamber in a whirling manner to produce a centrifugal 
flow, will not abstract vapor; though admittedly) 
vices will abstract existent condensed 
pipe line. A device of this nature 

lf the above rules have 


of scrubber ; removing all 


even removinye 
\ apo! 


Che purified air may then 


con 


possible 
There 1 


surrounding phere, 


user 


and dow TS cl sed. 
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said de 
moisture in_ the 
may be merely wasted 
been adhered to, a fingl pre 
caution should be borne in mind at all times, when the 
weather is excessively humid. Most manufacturers of 
lacquers and other finishing products, particularly sinc 

the war, have been using solvents and thinners much more 
volatile than theretofore. Users should have their lacquet 
or supply house furnish them with slow-drying, though 
more expensive, thinners, for humid weather only. 

Close attention to these points will assure all users max 
imum efficiency in the remedying of their greatest summer 
finishing problem. 

Another trouble which many have had to contend with 
where the finishes are either transparent or delicate in 
color, has been the spotting or brown specks which would 
show up. This has caused considerable trouble, and has 
frequently been blamed on potash, whereas it is nothing 
but oil from the compressor, which would pass from the 
heated air compressor with the air, through the pipes, and 
even though carried along in the form of vapor, at the 
point of discharge through the spray nozzle, the expansion 
of air will create sufficient cold to condense this vapor 
into small particles, and this causes the spotted effect 
on the work. The use of an air scrubber will eliminate 
this trouble. 


Automatic Hot Tinning Machine 





().—Will you please tell us if to your knowledge there 
are any automatic or semi-automatic tinning machines on 
the market; machines that will carry an article first from 
the flux into a tin bath, and from there into another kettle, 
with a final shaking operation to remove surplus tin? 

A.—So far we can find no machinery concern that builds 
equipment such as you require. As you desire a complete 
process for your work, it would have to be designed on 
the job.—W. L. ABATE. 
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Smelting Secondary Aluminum and Aluminum 4 |o\< 


A Series of Articles on the Reclamation of All Forms of Scrap and Used Aluminum and 
Alloys. Part 2. Magnitude of the Secondary Aluminum Industry* 


Written for The Metal Industry by Dr. ROBERT J. ANDERSON, Consulting Metallurgical 


Statistical data show that in the past ten years a 
large industry has been reared in the United States in 
secondary aluminum, and in the 10-year period 1913- 
1922, inclusive, the total amount of the secondary 
aluminum and aluminum alloys recovered in this 
country was 255,014,000 lIbs., valued at $91,295,320. 
he secondary metal, selling at a lower price than 
primary aluminum pig, displaces an equivalent amount 
of new metal, and it accordingly must be considered 
by primary producers. Of rather greater importance 
to the consumer of aluminum manufactures, is the 
fact that the use of increasing amounts of secondary 
metal helps to lower the price. 

the employment of secondary aluminum and 
aluminum alloys has increased rapidly in recent years, 
and any legitimate steps that can be taken to over- 
come trade objection in certain quarters to the use of 
good secondary metal will not only result in better 
business for the secondary smelters but will also lower 
the cost of aluminum manufactures to the ultimate 
consumer. ‘There are many possible applications of 
aluminum that are now out of the question because of 
the high price of the metal. Of course, for some man 
ufactures, e.g., aluminum wire in which special purity 
is required, it is quite necessary to employ only high- 
grade primary* metal, since it is normally impossible 
for secondary aluminum to meet the specifications, 
but in alloy-castings production, as well as in sheet 
rolling, secondary metal can be used either entirely 
or in part. In fact, this use of secondary aluminum 
and aluminum alloys is rapidly increasing. A still 
greater amount of secondary aluminum could be used 
if the various scraps were handled more carefully and 
kept cleaner before reaching the smelter, and, ot 
course, as the quality of the products produced by the 
smelter become better, trade objections will gradually 
disappear. 

As indicated in the previous article, aluminiferous 
scrap available for smelting recovery by the secondary 
plants arises from five main sources; (1) drosses and 
skimmings from melting aluminum and aluminum 
alloys; (2) clippings and related scraps from fabricat- 
ing aluminum and its light alloys; (3) borings from 
machining light alloy castings; (4) castings and other 
scrap from the junking of old motor cars; and (5) mis- 
cellaneous sources. While some smelters may depend 
largely for their scrap supplies upon particular con- 
cerns or sources, other smelters are dependent in large 
part upon the open scrap market, and all smelters buy 
in the open market. It is of interest, therefore, to con- 
sider the main sources of scrap available to the 
secondary smelter and. to indicate the approximate 
amounts’ of the. séveral scraps arising yearly in the 
United States. 


AMOUNTS AND SOURCES OF SCRAPS AVAILABLE TO THE 
SECONDARY SMELTER 

Drosses And Skimmings: The amount of aluminum 
melted annually in the United States varies greatly, 
depending upon industrial conditions’, but taking the 

* Part I was published in our issue of January, 1925. 

1It should be, noted that many of the data given in this article are 
simply estimates based on the best figures available. 


2 For statistics of consumption see The Mineral Industry during 1922, 
vol. 31, 1923, chapter on aluminum and bauxite, by R. J. Anderson, pp. 8-37. 





year 1923, the amount may be placed at 
000,000 Ibs. Of this, about half is melted 
duction of aluminum rolling ingots and 
while the other half goes into the pz 
aluminum-alloy castings. The gross loss 
skimmings is at least 2 per cent, and sinc: 
metal used is melted at least twice, the act 
of dross produced per annum is of the ord: 
000 Ibs. If dross contains on the averag: 
free metal, then there is about 4,800,000 | 
num and aluminum alloys possibly recov: 
this amount of scrap. The average re 
dross is certainly not over 70 per cent, 
amount of metal obtained by smelting al 
would not be more than 3,360,000 Ibs. No 
be stated that the total amount of dros 
annually in the United States is not ava 
secondary smelters, since of the tota 
melted, viz., 245,000,000 Ibs., on the basis 
ures, some 214,000,000 Ibs. is melted at | 
the Aluminum Company of America (th 
ducer), and the balance of 31,000,000 Ibs. cor 
import for melting largely by foundry 
Since the Aluminum Company of Ameri 
secondary recovery plants, much of its di 
covered internally and does not appear on thx 

The dross available to the secondary smelte: 
largely from the foundry industry, and sit 
about 100,000,000 Ibs. of light alloy castings 
duced, of which about 75 per cent was mac 
pendent foundries, the amount of found: 
available for smelting recovery was of th« 
1,500,000 Ibs.* 

Fabricating Scrap: The amount of aluminu 
such or in the form of alloys, which was us 
production of wrought and fabricated mani 
in 1923 was of the order of 120,000,000 Ibs. T! 
arising in working and fabricating aluminun 


‘light alloys comes in the production of shee 


shapes, wire, utensils, automobile bodies and 
mings, stampings, and pressings. On the ba 
half of this amount of metal is fabricated 
Aluminum Company of America and the rei 
by other firms, and that the average amount of 
in the production of various manufactures 
cent, then some 15,000,000 Ibs. of scrap in t! 
of clippings, punchings, light “hay”, and spoil 
are available to the secondary smelters. 1! 
of scrap is normally clean and of good qual 
it forms the basis for the production of second 
99 per cent of aluminum pig. The possible 
on this scrap is up to 98 per cent, or even m 
Fabricating scrap is available to the s 
smelters largely from automobile body make: 
manufacturers, and many small stamping sh: 
Borings And Related Scraps: Of a total } 
of 100,000,000 Ibs. of aluminum-alloy casting: 
about 92 per cent was for the automotive 
where the parts are subjected to considerabl 
ing. The percentage of weight machined 
: * The actual amount available was undoubtedly more, sin 


amount of the dross produced by the Aluminum Compa: 
unquestionably comes into the market through second hands 
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uminum-alloy castings, according to data ob- 
yy Gillett and James*, is about 15 per cent on 
the a age. 

\ccording to the makers of a motor car in the $2,000 
lass, in Which 47 aluminum-alloy castings are used, 
the total weight of the rough castings for each car 
; 166.19 Ibs., and the loss per car in borings owing 
machining is 25.15 Ibs. or 15.1 per cent. On the 

that 15 per cent of the metal is machined off and 
that 100,000,000 Ibs. of castings are produced, the 
production of borings is at the rate of 15,000,000 
ibs. (1923 basis). While the bulk of this amount of 
lov is available to the secondary smelters for re- 
wery, there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
motor-car manufacturers operating foundries to put in 
recovery plants and treat their own borings. This 
may mean eventually that serious inroads will be made 
. f scrap available to the 


m this type ol 
smelters. 

Borings and related scraps form the basis for the 
production of so-called “casting aluminum,” and when 

rings of known and definite composition are proper 
ly smelted in separate lots, quite satisfactory secondary 
iuminum-alloy pig can be made. The average re- 
covery on smelting borings is not over 80 per cent, so 
that about 12,000,000 Ibs. of secondary aluminum-alloy 
io arises from this source. 

Automotive Junk: Heavy automotive scrap, like 
rankeases and transmission housings, make desirable 
material for remelting, and this scrap is purchased. by 
undries for direct melting to castings. Hence, there 
s competition between the smelters and the foundries 

r this class of material. Foundry consumers can 
ford to pay higher prices for heavy automotive scrap 
than can the secondary smelters, and the use of this 
ype of scrap for running directly into castings is in 
reasing. If, in round numbers, 1,000,000 motor cars 
ire scrapped annually, of which at least half contain 
some 60 Ibs. of aluminum and aluminum alloys per car, 
then the amount of scrap arising as automotive junk 
s of the order of 30,000,000 Ibs. Probably half of this 
finds its way to the smelters and the rest goes to 
undries. The recovery on smelting heavy automo- 
tive scrap to pig should be high, up to 98 per cent and 
even more, 

Miscellaneous Scrap: The amount of miscellaneous 

scrap including old aluminum wire, aluminum foil, dis- 
-arded vessels and utensils, collapsible tubes, and small 
pressed and stamped articles bulks moderately large. 
Some.of this scrap is lost and never recovered, while 
the remainder usually finds its way along with other 
scraps through the hands of scrap dealers to the 
secondary smelters. 
Summary: Summing up the data contained in the 
loregoing, Table 1 shows the kinds and total amounts 
of the scraps produced and the probable amounts avail- 
able to the secondary smelters, as well as the average 
recovery obtained. On the basis of the figures, and 
relerring only to the scrap handled by the smelters 
(omitting that run by the domestic producer of 
aluminum), there are some 45,500,000 Ibs. of metal in 
the form of scrap available, of which 85 per cent, or 
%8,/00,000 Ibs. is recovered. 


secondary 


RECOVERY OVER A 10-YEAR PERIOD. 

The growth of the secondary aluminum smelting 
industry has been rapid, and the figures in Table 2 give 
the amounts of aluminum, as such and in the form of 
alloys, recovered and the total value thereof for the 
0-year period 1913-1922. The figures are those re- 


‘Gillett, H. W. and James, G. M., 


Bur ; Melting aluminum 
“ureau of Mines Bull. 108, Aug., 1916 


chips, U. S. 
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ported by the smelters to the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Fig. 1 shows these data plotted in graphical form. 
inclusive, 
aluminum as such was recovered than in the form of 
alloys, but since 1917, the recovery of alloys has pre 
ponderated. The total recovery in 1923 was the largest 
in the history of the industry, this amounting to 42 
600,000 Ibs., as reported to the U 
valued at $10,824,600. 


From 1913 to 


the U 


LOCATION 

Nearly all of the production of secondary aluminum 
and aluminum alloys is made in the states of Ohio, 
Illinois, 


Michigan, 


and 


Drosses 


Fabricating scrap... 


Borings 


\utomotive junk 
Miscellaneous 
Total 
Recove ! value f 
Aluminum 
recovered 
Ye such, Ibs 
1913 $396,000 
1914 5,582,000 
1915 11,400,000 
1916 25,800,000 
1917 13,320,000 
1918 12,100,000 
1919 12,034,000 
1920 10,000,000 
1921 7.300.000 
1922 14,380,000 
Totals.. 116,312,000 


* Statistics of J. P 


New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Missouri 
In 1913, 60 per cent of the production came from Ohio, 
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Illinois, and Michigan. In 1914, 44 per cent came from 
Ohio and Michigan, 44 per cent from Illinois and Wis 
consin, and 8 per cent from New York, New Jersey and 
In 1915, 50 per cent was produced in 


Massachusetts. 


1917, 


high 


skimmings 


from machining 


] 
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1916 17 198 
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calendar 


years 
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4,800,000 
is tree metal 
30,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
3,000,000 


82,800,000 


rABLI 


states 


verd, | 
4.912.000 
3,462,000 
5,000,000 
12,800,000 
18,880,000 
18,000,000 
25,348,000 
21,000,000 
10,500,000 
18,200,000 


38,702,000 


Dunlop, UL. S. Geok 
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The secondary aluminum in 
dustry, along with that of other non-ferrous metals, has 
been surveyed annually since 1912 by J]. P 
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consin, and 17 per cent in New York, New Jersey and >. Great Western Smelting and Refinin, 

Massachusetts. In 1916, 43 per cent came from Ohio Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. (memb, 

and Michigan, 27 per cent from Illinois and Wisconsin, ated Metals Corporation ). 

and 18 per cent from the three eastern states men- 6. Hilb, Charles L., Smelting and Ret 

tioned. In 1917, practically all of the output came pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

from Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Con- 7. Jobbins Company, Inc., W. F., Aw 

necticut, while in 1918 and 1919, the principal pro- 8. Lowenthal Company, Chicago, I] 

ducing states were Ohio, Michigan, Connecticut, 9. Michigan Smelting and Refining 

Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. In 1920, nearly all Detroit, Mich. 

the production was made in Ohio, Michigan, Connecti 10. Missouri Smelting and Aluminum ‘| 

cut, Illinois, and Missouri, while in 1921 and 1922, Louis., Mo. 

Ohio, Michigan, Connecticut, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 11. National Smelting Company, Clevel: 

Missouri were the main producers’, 12. Peninsular Smelting Company, Detr 
Following is a list which includes most of the con 13. Progressive Metal and Refining Com; 

cerns which produce secondary aluminum and alumi- waukee, Wis. 

num alloys in important amounts: 14. Standard Aluminum Company, Sout! 
1. Apex Smelting Company, Chicago, III. 15. United Smelting and Aluminum Com; 
. Cleveland Electro Metals Company, Cleveland. Haven, Conn. 

3. Cohn and Company, L., Chicago, III. 16. United States Aluminum Company, Nia 
+. Columbia Smelting and Refining Company, New N. Y. (subsidiary of Aluminum Co. of Ameri 

York, N. Y. 17. United States Reduction Compa 
er Gray oe I. P. Dunlop Chicago, Ind. 


The Use of Abrasives 


[he article by S. A. Cochell in THe Mertar Inpus- teriorate, but if a small amount is left in t 
try for March, 1925, on the Use of Abrasives attracted can be poured out in a rather flat pan so tl 
considerable attention and some comment. Below are chill more quickly and remain in the jelly forn 
some of the opinions of those interested in abrasives. night. As soon as the glue becomes jelly, deteri 

s WALTER C. GOLD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. is reduced to a minimum. It can then be remelt 
the next morning, used satisfactorily. Ther 
printed directions for this that we know of. 

In reference to the glue left-in the pots, the glu 
chill and therefore keep better than if in a hot 
state. It is therefore better to leave the cove: 
that the head will be dispersed more rapidiy 





I have never heard of using gum in glue for polish- 
ing wheels. I “do not believe in the use of a filler. You 
will note also that the author of the article has to use 
emery with the “Artificials” in order to get results. If 
the emery was of the correct grade and quality, he should 
get very satisfactory results without the use of “Arti- 
ficials.”” It is a compliment to the emery when the con- FROM A PROMINENT ARTIFICIAL ABRASIVE COMPAN 
fession is made that emery is needed to make the artificials 


we In the article Mr. Cochell refers to the prices of 
fork, 


ficial grain as from 14c. to 16c. per pound which i 
DELANEY & COMPANY, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. tirely out of line with present selling prices 
We have heard of all sorts of schemes to mix glue consider confusing to the trade. 
with various ingredients, but all they do is cut down Furthermore, Mr. Cochell implies that glue standing 
the value of the glue. If their glue is properly put on, over night remains satisfactory for use. We 
they would not need to use any fillers. If this was the agree at all with this statement, for practice has de 
case, the abrasive manufacturers themselves would use mined that there should be a new glue mix mad 
a filler in making their abrasive paper and cloth. They for each day’s use. 
use nothing but a pure high grade animal glue. On the whole, however, we consider Mr. Cochell’s 
If the glue remains in the liquid, it continues to de- article quite interesting and instructive. 








Soldering Brass Tubing Polishing Wheel Chart 

Q. —We wish to do soft soldering with a gas blow torch O.—We are interested in obtaining a polishing whee 
on thin gauge brass tubing. Soldering should take place chart, which gives the horse power required for various 
at as low a temperature as will produce efficient and  cizes of polishing wheels, and different speeds. 
strong joints so as to avoid annealing tubing. The fluxes 
used should be such as to avoid any corrosive action on 
the tubing when the soldering assembly is permitted to 
stand a few days without having been washed or wiped. : 
The fluxes should permit the solder to run quite freely. at different speeds. 

What composition of soft solder (in wire form) and If you will note for a moment that a 24” whee 
what composition of flux would you recommend to most in the cutlery trade for very delicate work, w'' 
efficiently comply with our requirements? Is there a self- light contact with the work, as one thing; and ‘ 
fluxing soft solder in the market which would comply with the same kind and size of a wheel is used for th: 
these requirements, and also be more efficient in large apracives in plow work where the operator 
production than using solder and flux separately ? heavy work against the wheel in the most pov 

A.—Would suggest a mixture of tin, 60 parts ; lead, 35 abusive manner, you will appreciate the diffi 
parts; bismuth, 5 parts. Flux with 1 part lactic acid; 1 would be encountered in the enormous range: 


part glycerine ; 8 parts water. ; . smaeds tl 
Chloride of tin. mixed with starch, also chloride of 45 well as the ranges of wheel sizes and spec: 


zinc, both make good fluxes without fumes.—W. L. Apate. _ be involved.—B. H. D. 








. . thich 
A.—lI do not know of any chart in existence which 


would to any satisfactory degree of accuracy 1V' 
horse power required for various sizes of polishing whee's 
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FOUNDRYMEN’S CONVENTION It has no ore resources like mines, which it 


SS or leave in the ground as conditions dictate 
lhe approaching convention of the American Foundry- pend entirely upon the quantity of metal 
men’s Association, to be held in Syracuse, New York, primary sources, and shape its operations ver 
October 5-9, brings to mind again the fact that no foun- the metal market. 

t is noteworthy that the regular refineries 
dryman who can possibly manage to spend a week away. | ee, ont . ates ame 
. , increased their consumption of scrap copper 
from his business, should miss these conventions. It is a . 
12,000 tons but that the secondary smelte: 


mistake to suppose that a business will fall apart if its ahout 11.000 tons lese than in 1923. This « 


owner leaves it for a short time. As a matter of fact it that the primary refineries have become awat 

is more likely to die of dry rot if he does not get out oc- sibilities of refining secondary material and a1 

casionally and find out what is going on in his trade. that field with increased vigor. However, 
\ list of activities in the foundry industry, to be number of years’ progressive increase to p1 


-_ 4 * 

, ’ : le ecoverec creased, | alk 
credited particularly to the American Foundrymen’s As- - le id —_ _ | decre ised, ut al 
fs , cluding antimonial, increased. Zinc was aif 
sociation, will show how important it is to keep in touch ni 

a Col iC ; same way. ‘Tin, antimony, aluminum and 1 
s proceedings. The Molding Sand Committee has “ ‘ , 
with its proceeding » creased in quantity and value. It is import 


practically standardized tests for sands which will event quantity of clean tin plate scrap treated 
ually enable the foundryman to check up his molding sand _ slightly higher than in 1923, but that for th« 
just as he checks up his metal The non-ferrous metal many years no tin was recovered from tin c 
lurgical division has carried on experiments to determine ers, cams, etc., as the cost of collecting and 
the cause of difficulties encountered by the manufacturers prohibitive. 

of builders’ hardware in obtaining sound casting of nick Interested as all must be in the state of ar 


1 


elene (nickel brass or nickel silver ). \ series of tests by ket, it would seem that the secondary mark¢ 


another committee is being carried out on core oil and only an imperfect index to business conditio: 
core binders lhe general study will include the follow trades. Its operations are the effect of conditi 
ing from other sources rather than the cause, a1 

l \ determination of the tensile and transverse Ons It must necessarily follow the trends of 
strength of cores made from different binders. industries, 


2 The gas evolved from cores. : 
Che adhesion of core sand mixtures to core boxes. WEIGHT OR NUMBER’? 


The rate of moisture absorption bv cores. 


: The question of selling by weight or numbe1 
he porosity of cores. . ’ 

‘ ing discussed by the members of the bolt, nut an: 
These are a few of the projects sponsored by the dustry in this country, will interest foundryme: 


Foundrymen’s Association. They form only a part of ers a phase for a long time a point of contentio: 


the incentive for attending conventions. The papers read, }ing foundrymen and platers. Shall the system 


the discussions which follow and the exhibition of equip- castings by weight give way to the system of | 
ment and supplies, are all additional irrefutable argu- the piece or number of pieces ? 
The jobbing foundry is the recipient of req: 


castings of every conceivable size and shape. 


ments. They all lead us to the obvious conclusion that no 
foundryman can afford to miss the Foundrymen’s Con- 


vention. ing number of its orders are for one piece 


pieces as well as on large lots he is asked to 


SECONDARY METAL weight. Small castings, large castings, thick 


castings, simple castings, complicated castings 
According to the statistics gathered by the Bureau of sold by weight. cee 

Mines, secondary metals recovered in 1924 amounted to What is the answer? There is no answer 

about $199,000,000, about $6,500,000 less than in 1923. 


According to J. P. Dunlop who compiled the figures this 


dry trade is used to this condition, so it meet 
foundryman is constantly in hot water on so n 
scores, such as price-cutting, purchasing age! 
decline is due to the fact that a smaller amount of brass to say nothing of technical difficulties, that h: 
scrap was remelted and the price of copper was a little time or energy to attack the problem of meth 


lower. ing. And the custom which is long entrench: 
Analysis of these figures shows that this small decrease becoming stronger and stronger, simply by a1 

was not caused by a slump in the industry. The secon- To change overnight is of course, imposs' 

dary metal business has no unfailing source of supply. gradual swing-over is not out of reason. 
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ade by quoting in two ways, namely per pound 
aj per piece. The weight of the casting can be figured 
t pre ent by comparing its specific gravity from known 
mposition, with the specific gravity of the pattern. 
venttl the gradually instituted change would take ef 
ystings could be priced intelligently, basing es- 
tes not only on the amount of metal but on the com- 
exit f the casting, the number of cores, the difficulties 
in melting, etc. 
rymen have enough troubles so that they hesitate 
‘art on a fresh attempt at education of their customers, 
such a campaign would have the effect of eliminating 
their real irritations. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 
ne of the ever-pressing needs of the metal industries 

new blood among the workers. Skilled molders are 

w hard to get, as are first-class platers because of the 
ficulty of pursuading boys to enter these trades. Their 
thod of apprenticeship is long, arduous and uninspiring. 
hey have to spend years doing work which seems to 
id to nowhere and has not even the attraction of ade 
ate financial reward. Consequently, they prefer to go 
to a white-collar job or at any rate into some shop 
vhich is less distasteful than the foundry or plating room. 
One of the reasons for this condition is clearly set 

efore us in the new Directory of Trade Schools issued 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in Wash- 
ngton, D. C. A glance through this book discloses only 
e trade school giving a course in brass foundry prac- 

ce, namely, the Bridgeport, Conn., State Trade School. 
‘ilversmithing is taught only by the State Trade School 
Meriden, Conn. 


Metal trades (but with no explana- 
nas to what sort of metal trades) are taught in four 
\ chools. Electrotyping is taught in only one, in Kings- 
et rt, Conn. Electroplating seems to be without any 
school and molding has only seven schools in which it is 
t ught. 
Here perhaps is part of the answer. It is undeniable 
that times have changed and that boys are able to demand 
re attractive conditions than they could formerly. If 
hey are going into trades they want something with a 
luture and the possibility of advancement by 
est something. 


learning 
The old apprentice system is of course, non- 
existent except in rare instances; the modern method of 
rarning is to go to a trade school and then practice what 
has been taught. But if there are too few shop schools, 
there will be too few boys to work and only those who 
are forced in by pressure of circumstances or inability to 
get into other lines of work, will be available. It is 
hardly a re-assuring condition. 
LS There should be more schools to supply help for the 
] metal working industries. If conditions now do not 
permit the operation of such schools, they could be aided 
by the co-operation of manufacturers. It would be a 
‘ecidedly long-headed policy for manufacturers to finance 
* school co-operatively in their vicinity to assure them 


*' an adequate supply of skilled and trained help. 
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ADVERTISING ETHICS 


Every new industry and profession in its early days 
has its difficulties in building up a code of practice and 
a set of protessional ethics. Such a code is not made up 
arbitrarily but as a result of experience, and often trou 
ble. The advertising business is no exception to this rule 
It started out many decades ago as a totally new idea, 
grew very slowly for a long time, and then suddenly, 
within the last twenty-five years has expanded by leaps 
and bounds to undreamed proportions. 

With such a sudden expansion came many problem 
the most important of which was the question of ethics 


\dvertising 1s now recognized, as stated by Secretary 
~ 3 


Hoover before the 21st Annual Convention of the Asso 
ciated \dvertising Clubs of the World, at Houston, 
Texas, in May, 1925, as a vital part of our econom 
system. “It has found itself a most serious purpos« 


[his purpose is to create desire and to create good wil 


in order to make that desire permanent.” 


Vhis 1S, of ce urse, most directly applicabl to adverti 


ing addressed to the general public. Trade advertising i 


not meant to create desire, but to spread intormation 


about products which will be profitable purchases for thei 
intended users, enabling them t 


» produce their goods at 
lower cost and in better quality. Of course, such advert 
tising must also create good will, and in order to do so 


it must be backed by sound merchandise. An inferior 


article cannot safely be advertised. A good product may 


make its way in time without advertising, but will mov 
very much faster with it. 
the 


(One of evils ( 


f public advertising, very rarely 
found in trade advertising, is the spending of so much 
money that it adds materially to the cost of the article. 
Trade products are sold to shrewd buyers who unde 
tand costs and can ju lge values. Unless protected by 


basic patents and free from competition, they must bh 
sold at a price which seems fair, and they must pay for 
themselves within a reasonable length of time. The busi 
ness of making a product which costs 1 cent to manufa 
ture, 


3 cents to advertise and getting 10 cents for it 


cannot be carried on. The purchasers are too keen to 


permit it. 
More and more it is brought home to advertisers that 


it is necessary from the dollars and cents point of 


View 
to tell the truth. Exaggerated claims cannot be made 
good. Odious comparisons with competitive materials are 
considered in bad taste and seldom result in sales. ‘The 


vigilance agencies of the advertising organizations have 
set up the slogan, “Truth in Advertising,” and this proves 
that the profession has moved to the highest ethical stan 
dards. The combination of this rule with standardized and 
trade-marked materials, co-operation with manufacturers 
in simplifying the products made for public consumption, 
and the practice of fair competition is the work which 


the advertising business has set for itself. It is a fine 


useful work. 
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Although we cordially invite criticisms and expressions of opinion in these columns, THE METAL INDUSTRY 
responsibility for statements made therein 
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APPRECIATION FROM HOME AND ABROAD 


lo the Editor of Tue Merat INpustTrY: FROM NEW YORK 


BLOTCHY NICKEL DEPOSIT 


















With regard to Problem 3401 in your July issue, the small To the Editor of THe Metra INpustTry: 
blotches, without a doubt, come from your anodes. Remove your Enclosed find money-order for $1.00, one year 
anodes, scrape same with an old file in a pail of hot water; clean wish that every metal worker would subscribe 
your anode hook and cathode rod. Also it is quicker to remove [npustry. It is a wonderful magazine and 
your solution. Hence, siphon same through a cheesecloth, then snore than the subscription price we are paying 1 
clean your tank; replace your solution and add to it 2 ozs. of | wish you a very successful veat 
ingle nickel salts per gallon; 3 to 4 ozs. sodium chloride per New York. 
gallon; boric acid about 1 to 1% Ibs. July 30, 1925. 






If you have a steam hose handy, you can steam up your solution 
1 little. Be careful, and do not get it too hot for you will ruin the 
pitch lining of your tank 
Coldwater, Mich., AnprRew V. RE To the Editor of THe Meta INpustTrY: 







FROM LONDON 







senes & 1006 ’ . : ' 
August 3, 192: We are very grateful to you for your letter 
regard to the nickel plating. 


PEELING NICKEL We much appreciate the lucid way in whicl 


are laid and we will carry them out to the letter 


HowarD W 







London, England, 
August 10, 1925 





To the Editor of THe Meta INpuUSTRY 





I noticed Problem 3,416 in your August issue I have been 





general foreman for over six years for a large company manu- 





facturing plumbing supplies, and we have never had any goods peel. 

: } Loh} 75 P FROM TOKYO 
There is a lot in how the basin cocks, bibbs, etc., are treated before 
they enter the nickel tank Che film or tarnish does not matter so 






To the Editor of THe Metat INpusTrRY: 








much except that the nickel solution should have a brightener in it. I acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
This will eliminate a lot of color buffing Many elbows, tees, METAL INDUSTRY Vol. 21, Nos. 7 and & 
crosses, bibbs, ett., can be plated and made ready to ship without Your courteous assistance in completing that 






mained in my own little library forever 






buffing 
Coldwater, Mich., ANDREW V. RE Osaki, Tokyo, Japan. 
August 11, 1925 July 10, 1925. 








NEW BOOKS 





Shop and Office Forms, Their Design and Use. By Wallace terials and must know the chemical propert 

























Clark Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, New stances which he is to use. A _ considerable 
York. Size 6 x 9, 134 pages. Price payable in advance $2.50. formation is included on the production and met! 
For sale by THe Metar Inpustry. facture of these materials. Chapters of special 
Forms are meant to simplify shop and office work and to _ as follows: Fuels; Refractory Materials for 
make more effective the necessary methods of control. The Non-Ferrous Metals; Non-Ferrous Alloys; Cort 
iuthor discusses the importance and the purposes of forms and Steel; Foundry Sands; Lubricants, Glue 
and goes into details of the methods of designing them, point- Metallic Alloys. By G. H. Gulliver, Publish ( 
ing out that simplicity is a prime requisite Griffin & Company. Size 5 x 7%, 439 pages 
[The book covers forms for different departments, such as, in advance $5.50. For sale by THe Merat i> 
stores keeping, production, cost keeping, maintenance and in- This is the fifth edition of an old standard 
spection, sales, estimating and purchasing. Many examples brought up to date from time to time. It co 
ire given from practical experience. tion of metals in the laboratory, giving not 
Health Maintenance in Industry. By J. D. Hackett. Pub- but equipment and processes. Subjects cover: 
lished by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. Size 5% x 8, 488 of Investigation; Physico-Chemical Equillib: 
pages. Price payable in advance $5.00. For sale by Tue \lloys; Transformations in Solid Metals and 
Meta. INpuSTRY ture of Metals and Alloys; Bronzes and Brass 
Health is not only a personal asset but an industrial asset. and More Complex Alloys; Effect of Rate ( 
It is as necessary to the firm employing a man as to the man __ the Constitution of Binary Alloys. , 
himself. The author, who has had long experience in employ- Antimony. By C. Y. Wang. Published b 
ment, personnel, and health work in industry, tells how to in- Company. Size 5% x 8%, 217 pages. Pric: , 
stall and operate a medical department; the duties of the vance, $5.50. For sale by THe Metar Inobvus 
physicians and nurses; common ailments in industry, their This is the standard book on antimony covering 
prevention or reduction; occupational diseases, etc. chemistry, mineralogy, geology, metallurgy 
The book is written in a non-technical manner and will be _ tions, analysis, production and valuation. 
very valuable to employers who contemplate installation of These divisions of course, cover the subj« 
such a department or who already have one in operation. to the ultimate consumer. The book is too 






Chemistry of Engineering Materials. By R. B. Leighou. need any detailed description as it is an indisp 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. Size 5% x 8&8, of every metallurgical library. 
538 pages. Price payable in advance $4.00. For sale by Alloys and Their Industrial Applications. 
Tue Merar Inpustry. Published by Chas. Griffin & Company. Size 
This is second edition and a thorough revision of a pages. Price, payable in advance, $6.00. For s 
book already in wide use. Dealing as it does to a considerable Metat Inpustry. 
extent with fuels, corrosion, metals and metallic alloys, it This is the last edition of an old standard 
should be of interest to those engaged in working with metals. votes more space to the practical mixing and 
The point of view is that of the engineer who specifies ma- metals than to their laboratory investigation 
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k is authoritative and is known as such. 
\lloys; 


Influence of 


Topics 
Methods of 
Temperature on 





Properties of 
on: Constitution; 


re as follows: 








At = ™ m r 
; Corrosion; Bronze; Brass; German Silver (nickel- 
, Vhite Metal Alloys; Anti-Friction Alloys; Aluminum 
‘tioys: Silver and Gold; Miscellaneous Alloys. 





Sheet Metal Workers Instructor. 
d by J. G. Horner. 


By R. H. Warn. Re- 
Published by Crosby, Lockwood & 






s¢ 
-» Size 5x 7, 224 pages. Price, payable in advance, $2.50. 
sale by THe Metar Inpustry. 
rhe venth edition of an old work is prepared by Mr. 





Horner, already known for his work on foundry practice. It 
one of a series of Lockwood's trade manuals, and is written 
aid the worker in sheet metals to design the various and 

forms necessary in sheet metail work 







levelopment of such forms on a flat sheet is of course, 
eed on geometry and for that reason the first few chapters 
c devoted to that subject, and its ramifications. The re- 
of the book deals with metals and their properties, 














Reduction of Zinc Oxide By Carbon. By G. A Zeller and 
M. O’Harra. School of Mines and Metallurgy, University 
f Missouri, Rolla, Mo. 
In the first part of this paper the results obtained by the 
‘rious investigators who have endeavored to determine the 
mperature at which the reduction of zinc oxide by carbon 
gins have been reviewed. It has been indicated that th: 
st evidence points to about 800° C. as the temperature at 
vhich continuous reduction first becomes possibly under a 
essure of one atmosphere, though it does not attain a readily 
etectable rate until considerably higher 
ached. 
In the second part of the paper an investigation of the effect 











temperatures are 









f various factors upon the rate of reduction of zinc oxide by 
rbon has been described. It has been. shown that at a 
temperature above that at which reduction of zinc first be 
mes easily noticeable the rate of reduction doubles with ap- 
roximately equal intervals of temperature, the intervals differ- 
ng for different forms of carbon. 


























It has been shown that the 
vradual decrease in the rate of reduction during the distillation 
fa given charge is, in the cast of pure zinc ozide, not caused 

any changes brought about in the zinc oxide itself by the 
rolonged heating causing it to be less easily reducible, but 
sa direct function of the amount of zinc remaining in the 
urge. The author’s experiments showed little difference in 

reducibility of different forms of pure or nearly pure zinc 
‘ide, with the exception of that resulting from the calcination 
{ the natural zinc carbonate, smithsonite, which was reduced 
uch more rapidly than the other forms tested. Although the 
ifferences in reducibility were small, the forms of zinc oxide 
that had previously been heated to the highest temperature 




























































Quicksilver in 1924. By Clyde P. 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Tin in 1924, By Bertrand Leroy Johnson. U. S. Geological 
survey, Washington, D. C. 

Fuller’s Earth in 1924. By Jefferson Middleton.  U. S. 
Leological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Bauxite and Aluminum in 1924. By James M. Hill. U. S. 
ological Survey, Washington, D. C 

_Terneplate. Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 30. 
Sureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Cadmium in 1923-1924. By C. E. Siebenthal and A. Stoll. 
- 5. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
_ Milling Cutters. Simplified Practice. Recommendation No, 
%. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
‘ Directory of Trade Schools. Bulletin No. 99. 
Soard for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
Hot Water Storage Tanks. Simplified Practice Recommen- 
fation No. 25. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 





Ross. U. S. Geological 
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methods of bending and forming sheet ‘ f 

soldering. The tools and appliances used are also describ 

Che book is full of practical problems with illustrations 
Chemical Coloring of Metals. By S. Field and S. R. Bor 


ney Published by D. Van Nostrand Company Si 5x8 


264 pages. Price, payable in advance, $4.00. For sale b 
Meta Inpustry. 

he art of coloring metals has long been a mystery, km 
only to those who grew up in the industry In recent ye 


more h; 


s been published, however, and several book | 


appeared This one is the latest and is welcom: 


is the d 

is tar trom crowded. One of the authors, Mr. Field, alread 

.1s known through his book on Principles of Electro-Depo 
sition 

Che book covers the following subjects: Chemistry \ctior 


ot Air on Metals; 


General Methods of Coloring: Mechanical 
Cleaning of Metals; Chemical Cleaning; Lacquering:; Elect: 
Deposition; Coloring of Copper, Brass, Silver, Gold, 3 


Nickel, Iron, Tin and 
soldering, 


\luminum; Repair proce ch 


brazing, etc 






were, in general, reduced at the slowest rate In all grow 
of experiments the variation in the rate ft reduct v1 
different forms of carbon was shown, at various temperatu 
and with variaus forms of zine oxic The autl hi 
stated, as their opinion, that the differences in the rate of 


duction of different forms of zinc oxide, and by different form 


of carbon, are mainly due to differences in the surface condi 


tion of the zine oxide or carbon particles, and that ther 


probably no very great differences in the temperaturs 
which reduction of the different varieties of zinc oxide, or by 
the different varieties of carbon, first begins; there i howeve 
no very convincing experimental evidence on this point 

Standards of the Hydraulic Society. The Hlydraulic Society 
90 West street, New York City 

This booklet contains information including any earlik 
editions and in addition standard classification of pump 
standards nomenclature and definitions, pertainine to the ij 
dustry; standard dimensions for cast iron ing ind cast 
iron flanged reducers for 125 Ib. and 250 Ib cam p re a 
adopted by the A. S. M. E., and a very complete list of chemi 


cals and other special liquids 
mended in the 


speciiving the materi 


construction ot pumps handling 


special liquids. 

Applications of X-Ray Spectrography and Crystallography 
to Metallurgy and to Chemical Problems. Adam Hilger, Ltd. 
75a Camden Road, London, England 


Che pamphlet is divided into four sections 


covering the f 
lowing 


subjects Sec tion ] Me tallur gical and \nalvtica 
\pplications of Spectroscopy; Section 2 \bsorption Spectra 
and Spectrophotometry; Section 3 Phe Refractometet 


Section 4 The Polarimeter 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Production of Metals from Secondary Sources in 1924, b 
J. P. Dunlop, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington. D. ( 
Wiping Cloths. Federal Specifications, 


Specife ition N « 


260. Circular No. 267. Bureau of Staudards, Washington. 
mC. } 

Wire Rope. Federal Specifications Board, Specification 
297. Circular No. 208. Bureau of Standards, Washington 
a. Cc. 

Flax Packing. Federal Specifications Board, Specification 
No. 10la. Circular No. 239. Bureau of Standards, Washing 


ton, BD. ©. 

Statistics of the Copper Industry in ‘the United States in 
1923 and 1924, by H. M. Meyer, U. S 
Washington, D. C. 

Cloth Insertion Rubber Packing. 
Board, Specification No. 110a. 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Geological Survey 


Federal Specifications 


Circular No. 236. Bureau of 
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SHOP PROBLEMS 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 





WILLIAM J. REARDON, Foundry PETER W. BLAIR, Mechanical. CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Pla 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS { JESSE L. JONES, Metallurgical WILLIAM J. PETTIS, Rolling Mill. RK. E. SEARCH, Exchange 


BLUING AND ZINCING NAILS copper acetate dissolved in hot water is sometimes 

ae ee . bronze tones on copper. The combination practical] 

©.—I would like to ask vou for information on the best method @™mmonia copper black solution. It might answer 

‘ hluing nail Also the best method of what is termed Drum Try equal proportions per gallon of hot water, start 
Galvanizing of nail [he nails are put in the drum and so much each per gallon—C. H. P. Problem 3,429 








1 


nc per keg have trouble sometimes in not getting smooth = . 


ome out dark 


stee! nails can be blued by tumbling in a steel drum CONTROL OF NICKEL SOLUTION 


re or Bunsen gas flame along the lines that you now 
alvanizing nails. The temperature must be controlled or a Q.—In Platers’ Wrinkles there are terms used 





watch kept during the bluing operation to maintain a uniform understand. What is single sulphate of nickel 
hemically, you can blue the nails in a mixture of equal "ickel and nickel salts the same? My solution « 
odium nitrate and sodium nitrite heated in an iron pot allons. We use as an acid, nickel salts and 
lhe cleansed and dry nails are placed in perforated add sulphuric; why, I don’t know. As 
ladies holding a number of pounds. The ladle is: then im ammonia. The only thing that worries 
the molten mixture nt Iden The nails should be down and not being able to build it 
cooled in cold water and finally dried ,out use litmus paper for testing 
Galvanizing Steel Nails: Unfortunately vou give us no data \.—l. Single sulphate of nickel is commonly) 
to the methods used in galvanizing the nails other than that so nickel salts It contains appr ximately 22 pe! 
much zinc is used per keg of nails [his information is very metal, the balance sulphuric acid and the water 
ndefinite. Do you use a concentrated flux consisting of zinc 22 per cent. Metal is equal to 3% ozs. of metallic 
hioride and: sal niac equal parts dissolved in warm water pound of single nickel salts. Double nickel salt 
immerse the nails in the flux before galvanizing? If not, try combination of sulphate of nickel and sulphate of 
method. Melt the zinc in the drum first with a little coarse contain only 14 per cent nickel as metal or 2% 
sal-ammoniac before placing the nails in the drum. Pre- nickel in every pound of double nickel salts. Sit 
the nails to about 400° F. before placing them in the drum. 4re five times more soluble in hot water than doubl 
he nails are put into the drum with the zinc while cold, then and are universally used. To keep up your nickel 
advisable to *put a small amount of gray sal-ammoniac in ‘efinite standard, secure a Baume hydrometer fron 
the charge to act as a flux and reduce the formation of dross Supply house. 
minimum P. Problem 2.428. Test out your solution with the Baume hydrometet 
: . density by the scale printed in degrees. Presumin; 
aa af ate solution registers 8 or 10 and is giving good results, t 
CHOCOLATE BROWN keep the density or strength about the same. Alwa 
—_—_—— ——— clean water to the solution each night to maintain th 
().—| am interested in plating and coloring metals, and expect level of the solution in the tank. Add about 1/16 
to have some work very soon to receive the finish called chocolate acetic acid per gallon of solution about twice a week 
brown. The solution used for this finish contains barium sul sulphuric acid or ammonia. Keep constant note of its 
phide, yellow, potassium sulphate, ammonium chloride, copper ace the aid of the Baume hydrometer. If it remains 
tate, potassium hydroxide, either sulphuric or nitric acid and no further additions. If the strength goes down, tl 
water. Will you please give me the information concerning the ficient concentrated nickel solution to bring it back 
chemicals to be used and the quantity of each in order to enable density or strength, prepared as follows: Water, 5 gallo 
me to produce the chocolate brown finish? nickel salts, 10 Ibs.; nickel chloride, 2% lIbs.; boraci 
\.-To produce a satisfactory chocolate bronze finish on basic temperature 180° F. Make the replenishing additio1 
metals other than solid copper, it is necessary to copper plate the close of the day’s work. Stir the solution thorough; 
surface by the aid of an acid copper sulphate solution. Such a_ test it out. If you follow these instructions, you ca 
solution may be prepared on the following basis: Water, 1 gallon; your nickel solutions constant—C, H. P. Problem 3,43 
copper sulphate, 24 to 28 ozs.; sulphuric acid 60°, 4 to 6 ozs.; 
aluminum sulphate, 1 to 2 ozs.; Temp. normal; voltage, 2; anodes 


of soft sheet copper GREEN ON COPPER 


It is not necessary to deposit a very thick coat of copper All 


that is required is a uniform déposit After scratch brushing ©.—Kindly send us a solution for a green finis! 
the copper-plated surface, any of the following combinations may outside use. 
be used to produce the chocolate bronze A.—Possibly for your purpose the following method 
Water, 1 gallon; copper sulphate, 4 ozs.; nickel sulphate, 2 ozs.; a green finish to copper will be satisfactory. First 
temp, 180° F, copper ; darken if desired with a dilute solution of liver 
Water, 1 gallon; barium sulphide, 4 oz. or as may be required of polysulphide; then apply a thin coat of Frencl 
to give the color desired; temp. 180° F. varnish lacquer. When dry, apply copper carbonat: 
Water, | gallon; hydrosulphuret of ammonium, | fluid oz.; temp. greens mixed with a small amount of turpentine and « 
normal Use but little varnish. It is best to apply the color wit! 
\fter the articles have been immersed in the bronzing dip, wash sash brush and give a stippling motion to the brus! 
thoroughly in cold and hot water and dry out in maplewood saw- When the green tone is dry and hard, brush up 
dust. Seratch brush the bronze surface dry. Use a soft crimped bristle brush to which is applied a smal! amount of b 
brass wire scratch brush for the purpose. You will then be able finish will then be atmosphere proof. 
to decide whether it is necessary to repeat the operations or in- A chemical verde green can be prepared as follow 
crease the strength of the solutions to meet your requirements. quarts; muriatic acid, 1 quart; verdigris, 3 Ibs.; copper 
Any of the factors you mention can be used separately to give % lb.; white arsenic, % lb.; sal-ammoniac, 3 lbs. T 
bronze tones but not collectively. Potassium hydroxide, which is solve the arsenic in the acid by the aid of heat, then n 
caustic potash, can be used with barium sulphide or sulphuret of water; add the verdigris copper carbonate and sal 
potassium about 4 ozs. of the caustic potash per gallon of hot the order given. Apply with a brush; when dry an 
water ; the barium sulphide and sulphuret of potassium to be added a little beeswax; polish; rub up with a soft cloth 
to produce the bronze tone desired. Ammonium chloride and will be atmosphere proof—C. H. P. Problem 3,431 
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HOT ZINC ON PIPE FITTING 





Ve galvanize pipe fittings by the hot dip process m an open 
7 ft. long, 2% ft. wide and 3 ft. deep, metal melted by 
e, using steel wire screen baskets to immerse fittings in 
spelter. The majority of fittings galvanized range in size 
in. to 2 in. 
you kindly advise us what proportions of sal-ammoniac do 
ire we should use per ton of fittings galvanized; also what 
n of zinc used should there be of dri We dross once 


fhe record we have given by one of the largest companies 


om their records of daily practice show the proportion of 
moniac per ton of fittings galvanized, 22 lbs.; dross, 127 
ton of fittings galvanized; and 1 Ib will galvanize 
7 Ibs. of fittings. The dross will average about 40% oi 
sed—W. J. R. Problem 3,432 
LEAD COATING WIRE 
(.—We have a job of wire-forming, the product being lead 


We know almost nothing about this business, so any in 


rmation you can give us as to materials, methods and equipment 


ill be more than appreciated. The product is made of bright 
isic steel. It is to be lead coated after forming. We have n 
equipment or facilities of any kind for electro-plating the lead 
n the formed wire surface, which is to be used in connection 
vith storage batteries. 

\—The coating of iron or steel articles with lead by the 


molten process is more difficult than coating similar products with 
tin or zinc. For the molten lead process the 
tions should be adhered to. 

1. The articles to be lead coated should be free from surface 
scale or oxide and tumbled clean and bright 

2. The preliminary cleansed surfaces should be 
with a hot alkaline cleaner. (See advertisements in THe Metal 
Inpustry for such cleaners.) Follow up with washing in cold 
water, then immerse in a pickle for a moment or two, consisting 
of equal parts of muriatic acid and water. Re-wash in water and 
immerse the articles in the following mercury dip. Water, 1 gal 
lon: mercuric chloride, 4 ozs.: nitric acid, 1/16 oz. Agitate the 
articles while in the mercury solution so that a thin deposit of 
metallic mercury will result; then wash thoroughly in water. 

3. Immerse in a dip composed of water 1 gallon, sal-ammoniac 
2 lbs. Immerse for a moment, then drain quickly and immerse 
in the molten lead direct. 

4. As soon as the articles are coated with the lead, plunge into 
hot water containing a little sal-ammoniac, then re-wash in hot 
water. This completes the hot lead process. Lead pots for molten 
lead can be purchased from dealers in such products. The various 
dips can be maintained in lead-lined tanks made of cypress wood 
The seams should be burned in. 

The electro-lead process is used extensively by manufacturers 
of storage batteries. One large firm in Cleveland uses the process 
and many other firms also use the process. The method consists 
of electro depositing the lead from a fluosilicate lead ‘solution, 
which can be purchased from the U. S. Lead and Refining Com 
pany, East Chicago, Ind. The solution so purchased may be used 
undiluted with the addition of 1 oz. black molasses per gallon of 
solution or the solution may be reduced % to 50% 
leavy sheet lead must be used as anodes. 

Plating Room Equipment. 


following manipula 


finally cleaned 


with water. 


We have no idea just how many parts you anticipate plating per 

lay, so are unable to give you an idea of the equipment required. 

We submit the following as an outline. 

| motor-generator set 5 to 6 volts: 500 amperes, direct connected. 
| plating tank 250 to 500 gallon capacity, wood lined with lead 

oated with asphaltum; rod connections, generator cables, ete. 

| voltmeter; 1 rheostat 250 to 500 amperes capacity. 

| steel tank for cleaning purposes, steam-heated 100 to 200 gallon 


ipacity 

| wooden tank for cold water, connected with running water, 
same capacity as above. 

] 


vooden tank for hot water as above. 

| small tank, lead lined for acid pickles. 

Frames to hold product while lead plating, work benches, ete. 
Plating supply houses can give estimates on the equipment. It 
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may be necessary to install a small copper p t 
a basis deposit to the steel before lead plating. —C. H. P 
$33 
NICKEL ON CHROME STEEL 
) Ve are sendi under separate ¢ ‘ tw \ \ 
derstand are mad meh chrome tec We have row 























































































































| ly ind when nicke 
lirect gives us trouble in peeli We have a copp 
ide up ot 4 ozs. sodium cyanide, 4 copper « 
bisulphite of soda. On plating radiat he p 
i Wavy appearance alte uftins iS the lutior ( 
\.—It should not be any more dif nic 
teel than it should a high carbon or case hardens ‘ 
Possibly the trouble results from th luti Wi 
Lhe Wil 
Nickel solution: Water, 1 gall | 
kel salts, 12 ozs.; boric acid 4 sal m i 
glacial acetic acid, 1 « This solution will producs 
leposit \s a final acid dip for the chrome steel set 
ating, try either of the following acid dij Water, | 
ulphuric acid, 16 ozs ommon salt, 4 temp. 120° | 
phuric acid, 2 quarts: nitric acid, 1 quart; water, 1 quart 
Copper solution: Water, 1 gallon; sodium cyanide 96-98 
copper cyanide, 4 ozs.; bisulphite of soda, 1 i 
oda 73-76% oz.; hyposulphite of soda, 5 grains, or | pe 
100 gallons of solution. Temp. of solution 120° | Volt f 
to 6. Change your solution with necessary additions according 
Mechanical agitation of the cathode or work rods is alway 
vantageous. Filtration removes any insoluble matter d 











in a cleaner solution—C. H. P. Problem 3,434 


























NICKEL ON ETCHED BRASS 


J.—We would like information about brass strip deeply etched 


The nickel flows on freely but the etching takes considerable time 
to become white. Are there 
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any methods that you know of 
which | may dip this before polishing that will help the ete! 
ing to plate more rapidly? 

A.—W hy not try a thin deposit of copper on the deeply etche 
brass strips before nickel plating. The nickel will readily cover 
over the copper. A dilute copper solution could be prepared a 
follows: Water, 1 gallon; sodium cyanide, 2 0 copper cyanide 
1% oz.; bisulphite of soda, 1% oz.; caustic soda, % oz.: hyp. 
sulphite of soda, 2 grains. If possible, use the copper solution at 
140° F. You might try the following acid dip if you cannot cop 














per plate the etched brass strip. Sulphuric acid, 1 gallon: nitri: 
acid, 1 quart; water, 1 quart. The dip should be used cold. In 
merse for a moment only, then wash thoroughly in cold water 
follow up with a cyanide dip; re-wash in water and nickel plate 
as usual. The acid dip can be used before polishing the brass 
if so desired; dry out thoroughly 


Problem 3,435, 

















triy 
before polishing.—< nH. F 


























NICKEL ON HARD RUBBER 
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Kindly send me a formula for nickel plating hard rubbe: 

I want to plate directly in the nickel solution without copper 
plating 

\.—To nickel plate hard rubber successfully, it is necessary + 





metallize the surface first 





This can be accomplished by appl 



































opper bronze powder mixed with a celluloid lacquer or a m 
ture of copper ‘bronze and air floated Ceylon graphite. A metho 
quite frequently used in applying the copper bronze powder 
graphite, is to soften up the surface of the hard rubber with sucl 
solvents as benzole or carbon-tetrachloride or carbon bisulp 
Just as soon as the surface of the rubber becomes tack uW 


+} 





ind rubbed 


rubber ma hy 


ie metallizing factors mentioned should be applied dry 
into the rubber surface thoroughly. When dry th 
plated directly in the nickel solution. The nickel 
contain more metal than a solution used for ordinary nickel plat 
cold.’ We suggest the following: Water, 1 gallon 
salts, 12 ozs.; single nickel salts, 16 ozs.: boric acid, 2 
monium chloride, 2 











solution | 





used 




















O7 an 








ozs.: acetic acid, 04 0Z.: sodium perbe rate 




















1/15 oz. The latter material should’ be dissolved separately 
warm water, afterwards stirring it into the nickel solution 
C. H. P. Problem 3,436. 
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A REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


1925 
vit, Mich., 
\luminum & 
ion of Michigan. 


Mold. Charles B. 


assignors, by 


Bohn and 
mesne assign 


Brass Corporation, Detroit, 
ming chambered castings of low melting point 
forming th 


isting (as it lies in the mold), sections 


ing a cavity with sections 
the casting and interconnecting se 


from the bottom wall sections to the 

connecting parts of the casting. 
Brass-Melting Furnace. Ora A 
Electric & Manu 


facturing Company, a corpo 


Westinghouss 


of Pennsylvana 
\n electric istance turnace 
prising a plurality of radially 
thin, flat, 
ites, located 
ircular path, 

rtract 
ot wedge 
between cer- 
of said plates and sym 
metrically Spa ed 
tially 
1,543,86] June 30, 1925. Method of and Apparatus for 
Producing Copper Sheets Eletrolytically. William W. Mce- 
rd, Wyat Mich., McCord Radiator & 
pany, Detroit, Mich., a corporation of 


circumferen- 


thereof. 


issi2gnor! to 


Ma ne 
The rocess of intaining a 
etalli 


lyti ratus, 


substantially constant per- 
electrolyte of an electro- 
consisting in circulating the electrolyte through 


connes 


centage of n content in the 


a plurality ted electro-depositing units and supplying 


only certain of the units with metal stock so that the excess 
such units will be 
with metal stock 

1,543,921. June 30, Metallic Alloy. Bert Mace 
Detroit, Mich., one-third to Harold A, 
Detroit, Mich., and one-third to Maurice E 
tiac, Mich 

\ metally loy c 


stantial 


metallic content produced in deposited out 


units not supplied 


1925. 


in the 
Huff, 
Arnold, 


Pon- 


assignor oft 


Fitzgerald, 


yntaining as the 
cobalt. 
not less than 70 pet 


principal ingredient sub- 
totaling 
with relatively small 
cobalt not exceeding 


chromium and 


amoul yt 


tungsten 
cent together 


amounts of manganese and.silicon, the 


50 per cent, the chromium not exceeding 35 per cent and the 


tungsten not exceeding 15 per 
1,544,027. June 30, 1925. 

Ir., Ottawa, Il 
\ device of tl haractet 


plating bat! 


cent 


Plating Device. John J. Mueller, 


described comprising an electro- 


anode, means for conveying portions 

of a strip t through said bath, and electrically con 

trolled meat 

path thy : 
1.544.036. Tune 20 

Process of Making Same. 

N. \ 


\ process of making a 


said strip in a substantially straight 
1925. Nickel-Chromium Alloy and 
Milton J York, 


Rosencrantz, New 


nickel-chromium alloy comprising 
formed nickel- 


with zirconium while 


melting nickel and chromium and a previously 
chromium alloy which has been treated 
in a molten state. 

1,544,037. June 30, 1925. Nickel-Chromium Alloy and 
Process of Making Same. Milton John Rosencratz, New 
York, N. Y 

\ process of making a nickel-chromium alloy, comprising 
melting nickel and chromium, and introducing zirconium into 
the melt. 

1,544,108. June 30, 1925. 
H. Smith, Berwyn, Pa. 
Smith, Berwyn, Pa. 

A method of making bronze which consists in fusing ap- 
proximately 40 parts tin, 10 parts zinc and 1 part phosphor 
copper to produce a foundation metal, using approximately 


> 


Process of Making Bronze. Henry 
assignor of one-half to Anna H. 


306 parts copper, 
approximately 2,200 degrees and fusing the fou 
with the copper. 
1,544,188. June 30, 1925. 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
Manufacturing 


raising the temperature of tl 


Plating Barrel. Joh: 
The 


sridge port,, 


assignor to Cornwall 


Company, Conn 
of Connecticut. 

In a plating barrel, a rotatable 
be plated, 


openings 


container tor 


said container comprising insulating 


therein, a plurality of separate, spac: 
extending 
inside walls 
1,544,451 
Carl Hambuechen, 
Metallurgical 
\ bath for 
acid in excess and a soluble 
tially free from acids other than t 
1,544,605. July 1925. Electrodeposition of Meta 
\. Sedgewick and Patrick J. Sheehan, Milwau 


tors longitudinally of the 
thereof 

June 30, 1925. Electrodeposition of C 
Mount Vernon, N. ¥ iSSig 


Company, a corporatio We 


' 


containet 


electrode positing 


In a method of electrodepositi n ot metals 


comprises reduction of the electrical resistance 
lyte by conserving therein practically the total « 
generated as a 


1,544,710 
helmy, 


result of pa 
July 7, 19235. 
Cleveland, 


ssage current thet 
Casting Magnesium. 
\merican 
Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., a corporation 
The process of making a casting ol 
prises forming a 
water 


Ohio. assignor to 


magnesiul 
bind 


water 


sand with a 
dehydrating the 


from 
substantially 
casting molten magnesium in a mold around sa 
1,544,735. July 7, 1925. Liquid Metal Cleaner. 
Gleeson, Chicago, III. 
and compound 
tetrachloride, paraffin oil, and rottenstone. 
1,544,929. July 7, 1925. Method of Casting. ( 
Elmhurst, N, i assignor to Doehler Die-Castins 
a corporation of New York. 
The method of making castings having an inte 


core 


glass, 


A cleaning polishing consisting 


metal solubl 
casting about the core a metal insoluble in the 


dissolving the 


consisting in forming a core of a 
core in said acid. 
1,544,930. July 7, 1925. Method of Casting. C! 
Elmhurst, N. Y., assignor to Doehler Die-Casti: 
a corporation of New York. 
The method of 
consiting in 


making castings with an 
directly upon a suitably 
core, a metal at a temperature which is above th: 
of the core but that which will supply sul 


to the core to raise its surface to the 


inter! 
casting 


below 
fusing point 
the casting to set, and then removing the cor: 
1,545,032. July 7, 1925. Process of Recovering Silver 
sell Born, Edgewood, Pa. 
\ process of recovering silver from solutions 
silver thiosulphate, which comprises the treatment 
solution with a soluble 
solution alkaline 
1,545,112. July 7, 1925 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


sulphide, constant! maint 


Alloy. James Osbori 

An alloy of metals comprising one thousand 
eleven hundred and fifty parts of copper, two 
eighty to three hundred and twenty parts of nick« 
dred and seventy-five to five hundred and fifty 
four to ten pounds of boron, eighteen to twenty 
tin, twenty to thirty-five parts of manganese 
sixty-five parts of lead, and one quarter part t 
phosphorus. 

1,545,127. July 7, 1925. Method of Producing Copp 
Metallic Articles. Roy H. Christ, Bethlehem, Pa 

The method of producing copper coated materia! 
consisting in forming an alloy of ferrous material 
heating the alloy above 1100° F., in an oxidizing 
and cooling the same. 








Coated 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 





QUICK-LOADING SAND-BLAST BARREL 


\ ind-blast barrel soon to be made by 
Hagerstown, Md. is said to have 


j 


ly new to this type of equipment. 


nized that the action of the sand-bl 


to loss of time 
[his factor is largely eliminated in 
of 16 cu. ft. 1s loaded from the floc 
itit loading device 


skip, 


sa steel 


in loading and unloading the 


this new 


A large door opening in the 


the Pangborn Cor- 
some features that 
Foundrymen have 
ust barrel is inter 
barre 

barrel \ 


rr in 35 seconds b 


drum 


aised by trolley or crane, traveling in 

the front of the barrel to dumping position 
urance beneath the barrel is sufficient to receive a recep 
ugh also to contain the entire barrel charge, and the 
the barrel is so designed that the entire | s dumped 

tating the barrel 

icity of the sand-blast tank is 5,000 Ibs. of nd o1 
5M) Ibs. of steel abrasiv sufficient to clean more than the aver 
This permits refilling the sand-blast tar while the 


rrel itself is being loaded and unloaded, giving practically con 


ymple te 
sand-blast 


ns OTM 


ration 


lling the machine “from ch 


making a molding machine, designated as 


unloading and loading of the 


arge tft 


barrel, 


charge” is 


MOLDING 


The Milwaukee foundry Equipment Company, Milwaukee, Wis.., 


their No. 12 Mil- 


ikee Jolt Squeezing Stripper, wh'ch, it is claimed, produces a 





THE 
IC WAUKEE 
MOLDING 
MACHINE 


It is a combination of their No. 10 


MILWAUKEE NO. 12 JOLT SQUEEZING 
STRIPPER 
emletel machine made mold. 
oq 


“ig ind No. 11 Jolt Stripper. 
Un Wor 


where heads and risers do not interfere, this machine 





said to be accomplished 


in hive minutes or 


The machine uses either 


sand or steel abrasive with 
out change or adjustment 
ind an abrasive separator 


and cleaner is provided that 





delivers only thoroughly 
clean abrasive to the ma 
chine lor reuse 


lo meet the growing ce 





mand tor direct motor drive 
equipment, a complete ei 
closed gear reduction drive 
n integral with the bat 
rel, 1s mterchangeable with 
t! tandard belt drive 
several of the barrels 
are how 1! us¢ mm variou 
foundry operations and it 
will be exhibited at the = 


Convention 


OUICK-LOADIN BARREI 


MACHINE 


performs the butting off operation as well as jolting and strippin 
thus producing the completely machine made mold 

The frame and arm of this machine are of cast steel. The arm 
support which insures a rigid platen and an even squeeze is a 


feature of Milwaukee molding machines This 





type of pressure it 

is claimed, head reduces air consumption to a minimum and do« 
not interference with flask handles or trunions. Diutnensions are 
Patter: Draw 
Jolt Piston Diameter 
Squeeze Piston Diameter l 
Lifting Capacity 
Maximum Pattern Leneth 
Maximum Pattern Width l 
Height from floor to table ] 
Floor Space bean 
Shipping Weight Crated Approximately l 
Free air per mold Approximatel 
Table Sive 1¢ 

\ new bearing material known as Crilly-Mercury metal 
being marketed by the Metal Sales Company, Jersey Cit | 

Mercury Metal is 
said to be a close 
grained alloy ot 


great density, 
anteed not to 


burn o1 


guar- 
grip, 
score should 
lubrication fail in 
the bearing. It is 
not a graphite im 
pregnated metal. 
Compression 
92.000 
tensile 


strength is 
pounds; 











strength is approxi- 





mately 23,500 pounds. 
It is that it 
will stand the most severe shocks and, even when run entirely 
dry under the most extreme loads, it doesn't grip, 
It can be used wherever plain bearings are used 

Crilly mercury bearing metal is distributed in solid and cored 
bar form. The solid bars range from % inch to 6 inches in 
diameter, and the cored bars from 1 inch to 6 inches with various 
sized cores. The standard length is 12 
can be supplied to order. 
made to order. 


CRILLY-MERCURY METAL BARS 
claimed 


burn orf 
score. 


inches, but longer bars 
Special shapes and casting are also 
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NEW FUEL OIL STRAINER 


a great deal of an are small enough so that any particles passing 
foundrymen and others’ will pass through the spray nozele 
il fuel is the fact that the : 


In case the oil contains a large quantity 
nozzle of the burners is 


plunger, which has an agitator that works 
ch gged and the flow ol oil Tace of the Strainer, 1S pu hed up or dow! 
interrupted. Consequently a num and cleans the strainer. On the bottom of th 
bers of strainers have been put or large plug which is in direct connection with a r: 
the market to take care of this 
difficulty 


The Hausteld Kant-Clog Strainer 


the sediment and dirt cleaned from the straine: 
can be readily removed and the strainer clea 


. hour or in the morning before operation comme 
has been designed and developed by P . 
Che low cost of this strainer, it is claimed. m 


the ( umpbe ll-Hausteld Company ‘ . 
: tical addition to any oil burning furnace Phe 


Harris 10, to eliminate 
the flow of the 


and to provide 


the strainer in a very short time The pipe 


strainer are for ™% inch iron pipe upacity, 150 


the strainer can out 
without interrupting the The Campbell-Hausield Company is well k 
It consists of a jacket und smelters through its metal melting furt 
trainer on the in- this strainer as an accessory to its own 
approximately 10 strainer can be set in the line to any oil burne: 
strainer surface and its capacity is sufficient to t: ‘are of al 


HAUSFELD OI! h rations in this strainer conditions 


SAND TESTER 


The Reco Sand Tester is specially designed tor 
testing the cohesiveness of molding sand The sand 
test bar is rammed on a piece of waxed paper placed 
on the bottom plate, one end of the paper arranged 
to hang over *for some distance The core plate 1S 
then placed on the platform and the overhanging end 
of paper is inSerted in the slot in the shaft and the 
motor started. As the paper winds up the core is 
pulled forward at slow speed until the overhanging 
end of core breaks off; this is caught in a tray and 
weighed, 

The shaft is provided with a special coupling by 
which it may be disconnected from the driving mech 
anism and the paper unrolled. 

Motor is made in all commercial voltages and fre- 


quencies and can be run from the ordinary lighting J 
*} % 


circuit. Ten foot flexible cord and attachment plug — - . 4 tiga: 
is included . si) ~ od ec a day 
This tester is made by the Reynolds Electric Com- an CTR ic 


pany, Chicago, Ill RECO SAND TESTER 





Che Johnson Gas Appliance Company, Cedar Rapid 
added two new sizes to its line of melting furnaces, Ni 
lbs. of lead and No. 400 for 600 Ibs. of lead. Dimensi 
furnaces are as follows: 

No. 20 
Height 
Went 2c ss 5 ois. nce aes. 
Diameter jibe wie im. 
Depth i 
Gas Consumption, per hour 
Capacity: ster coe ss ogee oaks See POS. 


3oth furnaces have a removable cast iron pot and 
not require forced air blast. 


CORE BINDER 








The Charles A. Krause Milling Company of Mil 
is marketing a core and facing binder for foundries 
Tux core and facing binder. It is guaranteed 
JOHNSON GAS FURNACES NO. 20 weight and binding strength, and is said to be mad« 
AND NO. 400 tities as to be low in price. 
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The Pyro-l 
portable  pyt 
molten brass and 
num, made by the 
Testing 
Chicago, Ill 
instrument 
about 





ince is a 
ometert! I 
alumi 
Lllinois 
Laboratories 
The hirst 
was put out 
four vears ago and 
subsequently several more 


were placed in_ service 
with the sole object oft 
determining the best pos- 
sible arrangement of the 
various elements to form 
an instrument not only 


convenient but extremely 
sturdy to withstand the 
hardships encountered in 
most \bout 
was 
found that the instrument 
was ready for the market. 





foundries 
six months ago it 








SING 


THE 


PY RO-LANCE 





\ high-pressure and concentrated merchandising campaign has 
inaugurated by the Zeller Lacquer Manufacturing Company 
New York for the introduction of their new product, Auto 
Zelac, to the Chicago area of the motor car trade and motoring 
bic. The Chicago metropolitan district and nearby towns have 
een chosen to start action in this territory. Motor car dealers 
saint shops, and other dealers interested in refinishing of cars, as 
a number of motor car manufacturers who have either 
aopted Auto Zellac as standard equipment or are contemplating 
doing so, have been important factors in the 
Iedlac Lacquer Manufacturing Company’s drive 
We have taken this new step in the distribution « 


said Mr. Hugo Zeller, 








well as 


launching of the 


f our prod 


president of the company, “because 
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PORTABLE PYROMETER 


Che instrument is self-contained, combining urder one housit 


the pyrometer, leads and the thermo-couple, thus eliminating 
source of ck 


ntinual trouble experienced with the use of pyromete: 


This trouble is the inconvenience of 
and the meter Furthermore, 
leads are lying on the floor they occasionally come in 


carrving the connecting lead 
between the couple since these 


contact witl 
the drippings of hot metal and as a result the insulation is prema 
turely destroyed, causing the meter to become inoperative bur 


thermore, the connecting wires have been a si 


uurce of griet m that 
on many occasions these wires become loose at the various con 
necting points, resulting in inaccurate reading 
The Pyro-Lance, it is claimed, eliminates these troubles and 
since it weighs but a few pounds, can be carried about 


with ease 
To operate the instrument it is only necessary to dip the fire end 


partly into the molten metal and almost instantly the temperaturé 


is shown on the instrument dial 

Due to the liberal use of dies, tools and fixtures the manufac 
turers claim to be able to manufacture this instrument at a cost 
which is a fraction of that of the regular pvrometers Also due 


ZELLAC FOR AUTOMOBILES 


to their using part of this same instrument. for another purpose 
they are producing these units in relatively large quantities 
cutting manufacturing costs 

the time has come when lacquer as a finish for 


motor cars 
scientifically established. 


There is no question about the advan 
\ good lacquer finish should last three years o1 
more with no re-varnishing or other attempts to preserve its hard 
and lustrous surface. There will flaw in the finishing of 
his entire car; it will require no special care after application ; 
it is applied in ninety-six hours; and a lacquer finish cuts a third 
off the natural depreciation of his cat 

Other manufacturers of lacquer products have lately been 
tating these points, and it is 
that lacquer men are 


tages of lacquer 


be no 


al 


surmised in some trade quartet 


coming out full strength during the ne 
year in their drive for a more extensive use of lacquer by ma 


car makers, re-finishers and even among motorists 


1S 


themselve 





NEW “NO-DUST” DRYING MACHINE 





he Blake & Johnson Company, Waterbury, Conn., is plac- 
ing on the market a new drying machine for metal parts. 
This illustration shows the receiving end and one side of the 
test model of the No-Dust Automatic Dryer. In addition 
to embodying all the No-Dust patented features which have 
heen in use for several years, this machine embodies patented 
rovements, such as the baffle plate which guides the hot 

through the steam and the so-called “damp _ box” 
which takes a large portion of the moisture from the work 
hiore it reaches the main part of the dryer. This 
said to be one of the most essential points in the 
matic drying of metal parts. 


coils 


“damp 
\ 1S 


lhe work to be dried is thrown into the hopper which feeds 
into a slowly revolving cylinder, through which it is carried 
means of a helix and is finally discharged at the opposite 
Che cylinder is perforated to allow the circulation of 

hot air which is drawn through a steam coil by an ex- 

ust placed on the right side of the 


iy 


machine, and which 


es the air through the center of the revolving cylinder and’ 


through suitable vents directly onto the work as it is 
‘ly turned and carried forward through the cylinder. 
the work is constantly acted upon by the hot air for the 
re length of the cylinder, and a large portion of the mois- 
is removed in the “damp box” in the front part of the 
machine before the work enters the second compartment, 
re remaining moisture is quickly and complete!y 
and wiped off by the hot air blast, thus eliminating 
ts it the work is thoroughly cleaned. 


any 
rated 
i I 


‘he standard 8-D-2 Dryer shown has a cylinder 20” 
rameter and will handle most parts up to 4” diameter. A larger 
- having a 30” cylinder will handle parts up to 8” diameter. 








the revolving cylinder, a belt machine, will handle baskets o: 
racks of work or individual parts placed on the conveyor belt 

It is claimed that No-Dust Dryers entirely eliminate th 
use of sawdust or other drying material and duc 
matic operation cut the cost of 
fifty to seventy-five per cent 


these 


to their aut: 


labor +in many instance from 





NO-DUST 


AUTOMATIC DRYER 
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Sheet Lead. Hoyt Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Protection for Metals. Vacuum Can Company, Chicago, 
Ill 

Forging Machinery. National Machinery Company, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Combustion Engineering Service. A. R. Spencer, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Underfeed Stokers. Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, 
Mich 

“Stable-Arc” Welder. Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Scientific Washing. Cowles Detergent Company, Cleve- 


land, Ohnto. 


Strip Metal Reels. The Blake & Johnson Company, Water- 
bury, Conn ° 

Grinding Machines. U. S. Electrical Tool Company, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 

Metal Melting Furnaces. Campbell-Hausfeld Company, 


Harrison, Ohio. 


Rockwell Dilatometer. The Stanley P. Rockwell Company, 
Hartford, Conn 

Testing Machines. Riehle Bros. Testing Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tendencies in Sales Organization. Metropolitan Life In 


surance Company, New York. 
Blocks for Winding Wire and Strip Metal. 


Waterbury, 


Blake & John- 


son Company, Conn. 


Enamel, Equipment, Materials and Supplies. 
Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Portable Air Tools. Two folders and a cat 
Portable Tool Company, Dayton, Ohia 

Electrical Level and Pressure Indicator and R¢ 
public Flow Meters Company, Chicago, I]! 

The Welder’s Guide. Information 
metals. Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago, 

Plan Book of Industrial Lighting Activity 
Lighting Committee, National Electric Light 
New York. 

Felt Wheels and Sheet Felts. 
phia, representing the Eastern 
Mass., in Philadelphia, Pa., 
\ catalog manufacturers 
and numerous others. 

Use and Treatment of Glue for Polishing. 


on weld 


Walter ( 
Felt Company 
Camden, N. J., 

of dental 


for and jews 


Divine Brothers, Utica, N. Y. <A. booklet coveri; 
of glue, purchasing and selection; colors 
forms; storage; preparation; soaking: meltin; 
application; atmospheric conditions; glue 


G. I. A. Grinding Discs, Three-M-ite and “Netbac” Disc 


Walter C. Gold, Philadelphia, Pa., who repres 

Machine Company, of Beloit, Wis., manufacture: 

and “Netbac” Discs in South Eastern Pent S ‘ 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Washington, 

ginia. 





ASSOCIATIONS 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


and SOCIETIES | 





BRITISH INSTITUTE OF METALS 


HEADQUARTERS, % VICTORIA ST., S. W. 1, 


The autumn meeting of the 
from September 1 to 4, 1925. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
held 


read 


Institute will be in Glasgow 


Papers to be are as follows: 


Anderson, Robert J., B.Sc., Met.E., (Boston, Mass., U. S. A.) 
and Everett G. Fahlman, B.S. (Cleveland, O., U. S. A.). “The 
Effect of Low-Temperature Heating on the Release of Internal 
Stress in Brass Tube 


Professor J. H., D.Sc., and Robert Hay, B.Sc., ALC, 
(Glasgow). “Colloidal Separations in Alloys.” (Note). 

Brown, John S. (Greenock). “The Influence of the Time Factor 
on Tensile Tests Conducted at Elevated Temperatures.’ 

Callendar, L. H., B.Sc., A.LC., A.R.C.S. (London). 
ification and Scale in Relation the Corrosion 
Aluminium Alloys.” 

Deeley, R B. A.R.S.M., B.Sc ( London ) 
Alloys. A Note on their Sheer Strengths as Solders.” 

Donaldson, J. W. (Greenock). “Thermal Conductivities of 
dustrial Non-Ferrous Alloys.” 

Ellis, W., M.Sc. (Toronto, Ont., Canada). “The 
Influence of Pouring Temperature and Mold Temperature on the 
Properties of a Lead-Base Anti-Friction Alloy.” 

Gayler, Marie L. V., D.Sc. (Teddington). “On the Constitution 
of Zinc-Copper Alloys containing 45 to 65 per cent of Copper.” 

Greaves, R. H., D.Sc. and J. A. Jones (Woolwich). “The 
Effect of Temperature on the Behavior of Metals and Alloys in 

Notched-Bar Impact Test.” 

Hanson, D., D.Sc. and Marie L. V. Gayler, D. Sc. (Teddington). 
“On the Constitution of Alloys of Aluminium, Copper and Zinc.” 


Andrew, 


“Pass- 


Resistance to of 


“Zine-Cadmium 
(Note). 


In- 


Professor () 


the 


Haughton, J. L., D.Sc. (Teddington) and W. T. Griffiths, M.Sc., 
F.1.C. (Woolwich) “The 8 Transformations in Copper-Zinc 
Alloys.” . . 

Hyman, Harry, Ph.D, (Glasgow). “The Properties of Some 
\luminium Alloys.” 

Portable Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio 
perature-Tensile Curve. (a) Effect of Rate of Heating. ()) 


Tensile Curves of Some Brasses.”’ 
lenkins, C. H. M., B.Se., A.R.S.M, (Teddington). “The Phys- 
ical Properties of the Copper-Cadmium Alloys Rich in Cadmium.” 
Phillips. Brinton, A.B. (Philadelphia, Pa. U.S.A.). 
“The Prim't've Copper Industry of America,” 


Gecrat 


Stockdale, D., B.A. (Warrington ) 


ary in the Copper-Tin System.” 


The \lpl 





AMERICAN ELECTRO PLATERS’ SOCIETY @ .: 


BRIDGEPORT BRANCH 











HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF R. J. O’CONNOR, 1228 NOBLE AVE : 
Bridgeport Branch Outing will be held at the Inter 
road to Walnut Beach, Milford, Conn., September 19, | 
will be a baseball game, athletic contests, shore dinne1 e 
etc., with 25 acres of land to enjoy yourself in. The La 
mittee will see that the visiting ladies will be well entertai ‘ 
additional information address the Secretary, at the above ac y 
DAYTON BRANCH . 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF ALBERT BATES, BOX 8, 
VANDALIA, OHIO. 
At a dinner of the Dayton Branch, given in h 
Fraine, E. Lamoureaux presented to Mr. Fraine 
Founder’s Medal awarded to him at the recent National 
of the American Electro-Platers’ Society. Mr. Lamour 
in part, as follows: 
“IT wish to dwell upon our profession of Electrop! 
are among us here a number who when they entered t 
did so individually and were isolated and alone. Th 
tically no place or no one to turn to for informatior 
worked out his problem as best he could by rule " 


were in a wilderness as it were, rambling around 1 
ing always for light and deliverance from this 
scurity. Finally the dawn came through the creatio1 
and all of you are familiar with the advancement \ 
which has been made during the last few years thr 
of our society. 
‘A great deal might be said in praise « 
have given freely of their time and from their 
to help their fellow members, but none could excel ' 
of view the man to whom we are paying tribute on | ee 
“Like all great movements forward, it was “or!'' : , 


fa good n 













ry 


AVE 





‘ Newark Branch. 


September, 1925 THE 


would attract all men engaged in our work, and there 
ve still many who remain outside and to whom we extend the 
od velcome. But for the time being contrast if you will any 
slater who remains isolated and in a good many cases under the 


delusion that he possesses information that he does not wish to 
wulge for the benefit of his fellow craftsmen, with the man we 
re | to honor. For the one there is nothing but obscurity and 


selfishness and for the other national prominence and personal pride 
g achieved the highest pinnacle as a benefactor to his fellow 


em 3 

iy be interesting for you to know that I presented the orig- 
nal draft of the Prize Award Plan to Mr. Fraine during his first 
term Supreme President of our Society, and again during his 
second term. Hence, it is an extreme pleasure to have the honor to 


resent to you, Mr. Fraine, a Past President of the A. E. S., both 
the highest prize or Founders Medal and the First Certificate of 
Award because of the fact that you exemplify the ideals of our 
Your deep research into the basic reasons for the rate of ef 
ficiency of feeding copper solutions as read at the Milwaukee Con 
7 and published in our Review in August, 1924, in com 
parative tables with its several reasons for and costs thereof, ex- 
plicitly stated were of the highest type of information to our 
craft and of unlimited possibilities in determining many methods of 
estimating costs and deposits. 


entiol 


1 can say | believe without question 
that your contribution of this paper and data is the best and most 
comprehensive information our members have received this year 
nd for many years in the past. 

“In conclusion it gives me great pleasute to congratulate the 
Dayton Branch on the honors brought to it by its Past President 
fthe A. E. S. This should further incite its members to greater 
efforts. and also all of our members of the twenty-two branches, to 

mpete for these honors. The intrinsic worth of prizes is very 
moderate but the real value can never be measured. It will be a 
tribute that you have left this world better for having been in 
it. Such honors are not to be looked upon as insignificant.” 

Mr. Fraine answered as follows: 

“It is to me a matter of great gratification and pride to be hon- 
red with the Founders’ gold medal for what the judges de- 
cided was the best paper on electroplating subjects submitted to the 
A. E. S., during the past year. 
ible to offer something that met with such approval to the society 
as a whole and that brought to our members valuable information 
regarding the differences in the value of different types of copper 
anodes in cyanide solutions; it is a matter of pride as an additional 
honor that it is the first ever presented by the Society 
sentation of this medal each year for the paper having the greatest 
educational value will, | am sure, be an inspiration to every mem 
her to enter the competition. I believe that the founder of the 
A. E. S.. Mr. Chas. H. Proctor, has started something that is 
going to do more, to raise to a higher standard of educational 
value the papers submitted for discussion than he ever expected. 
May he live many years and each year find an increasing pleasure 
in presenting to the fortunate winner the Founder’s award and 
medal.” 


It is a gratification to have been 


The pre 


HARTFORD BRANCH 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF J. R. KENNEDY, BOX 256, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





The Hartford Branch will hold a meeting in the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Springfield, Mass., on Monday 
evening, September 28, at 8 P. M. The meeting will be devoted 
to papers on the finishing of metals. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF E. L. TANNERT, 2356 WATERBURY AVE. 








The second July meeting of the New York Branch A. E. 5S., 
was held at the regular meeting room 509, World Building, New 
York City. 

The meeting, which was well attended, was featured by Mr. 
Dubpernell’s paper on Chromium Plating. Lengthy discussions 
followed said paper by members, including Mr. Hogaboom of 
foth gentlemen were given a rising vote of 
thank 

The August meetings of the New York 
attended. T: Branch held an outing on 
“Tappens,” Sheepshead Bay. 


were well 
1925, at 


Branch 
Sept. 12, 
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ST. LOUIS BRANCH 


HEADQUARTERS, CAR 


E OF F. P. MENNIGES, 3205 ARSENAL STREET 


St. Louis Branch held a special meeting on July 6th at Alhambra 
Grotto. E. W. Heil of Wichita. reported on the educational 
features of Montreal convention, stating the program was just 
hlled with good things, and that the Monthly Review would have 
some good reading in it. H. H. Williams 
part of the program and F. | 
which was very 


reported on the busine: 
Terrio on the 
complimentary to the convention as a whol 
especially to Mr, Feeley and the Montreal w: 

The new Supreme President was then 
Some plans wil! soon be forthcoming, that will be of m 
to the A. E. S.. Mr. Musick will have th: 
whole Society in his work 

rhe next event of St. Louis Branch will be the Annual Outing 
It will be held on August 29, 1925. at Belleville. II] 

This is always a big family affair and is well attende 


social sick all of 


rkers 


given the right of way 


rcnent 


co-operation ot the 


ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF DR. C. G. FINK, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


The annual fall meeting of the American Electrochemical Society 
will be held this year at Chattanooga, Tenn. on September 24th 
25th and 26th. A number of important papers will b 
well-known authorities on electrochemical subject 

This meeting will closely follow completion of the Wilson Dam 


presented by 


1 in 
at Muscle Shoals and the Society will take the opportunity to make 
an inspection trip to this point as part of the program. Head 
quarters of the meeting will be at the Signal Mountain Hotel 

The following are some of the papers which will be read 

Notes on the Plating of Chromium on Steel’ By George M 
Enos. 

Some Electrical Properties of Copper-Nickel-Manganese Alloy 
By Norman B. Pilling. 

Che Protective Value of Nickel Plating. By C. T. Thomas an 
W. Bhim 

Static Potentials of Copper in Solutions ef Copper Cyanide in 


Sodium Cyanide and in Potassium Cyanide, and of Zine in Solu 
tions of Zine Cyanide in Sodium Cyanide. By W. M. Walker, J 
H. Sorrels and J. M. Breckenridge. 

A Laboratory High Frequency Vacuum Furnace. By J]. R. Cain 
and A. A. Peterson. 


CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 


HEADQUARTERS, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 





The program of speakers for the intensive one-week course in 
chemical engineering fundamentals for college students. to be held 
in conjunction with the Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries 
September 28-October 3, 1925 at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, is gradually completion Some of the leading 
authorities in their respective fields in the chemical industry and 
issociated groups, will lecture at the Student 


nearing 


( ourse at the 
Chemical Exposition 

Three general addresses on the chemical industry, 
all industry, and the buying and selling of chemical 
Dr. Charles. H. Herty, president of the 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers As 
\merican Chemical Industry”; Dr, Arthur D. Little on The 
(pplication of Chemistry to Industry”; William Haynes on “Buy 
ing and Selling the Products of Chemistry 


hemistry in 
will be given 
American Synthett 
sociation, will speak on “The 


Addresses on special phases of chemical engineering practice wil! 
be given as follows: “Handling of Materials—Intraplant Trai 


portation” by A. E. Marshall of the Corning Gla Worl 
“Ceramics in the Chemical Plant” by Ross (¢ 


Purdy, secretary ¢ 
the American Ceramic Society: “Heat Resisting Alloys’ by Ar 
lington Bensel of Victor Hybinette, Inc “Liquid ind The 
Centrifugal Separation” by W. D. Cleary of the De Laval Sey 
arator Company; “Dryers and Drying” by F. &. Finch of the 
Rugeles Coles Engineering Corporation; “Conveying with Stee! 


Belting” by James S. Pasman of Sandvik Steel, Inc.; “Lacquer 
as a Protective Coating” by Arthur Orr of the Commercial Sol 
vents Corporation; “Bakelite” by T. S. Taylor of the Bakelit 
Corporation. 
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AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
ompleted by the welding 
American Welding Society the largest 
} 1 > ) 


Three days, iber 21, 22 and 23, 


ire practically industry to make 


Meeting of t 
succe stul V¢ 
de 


‘lar 


the | 


+ 


ill 
most 
vill be 


ind T held 


1925 ions, demonstra 
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The 
Institute of 


headquarter 


Tech 


tions, exhibits and entertainment. 
Massachusetts 


ing will be at the 
bridge. 

pve sessions on 
The papers 
greater part of the time of each session will be gi 


complete 


technica! 
} 


are scheduled 
will be 1 


imp 
and distributed | 


printec in ad 


discussion by those present \ program 


upon request. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


HEADQUARTERS, 168 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICA 
rhe Safety hel 


land, 
Hotel 


Fourteenth Annual Congress will be 
September 28-October 2, 1925 


Statler: 


Headquarters 
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WILLIAM B. PRICE 


B. Price, ‘ Metallur 


many, W DOT! 2 w Ha 


William 
Manufacturing Com] 
hemistr 

1902 


Chemist and 


graduated in Shetheld Scienti 


l'miversity, in 
W hile in 
Mr 


some 


his senior 
Price 


Manganic 


Che 


] 
ais 


year, 
covered 
Periodates. perio 
ot 
the 
the common metals that 
isolated 
French 


dates manganese 


only ones ot 


vert 


not been 


the 


had 
ind eminent 

Rammelsberg 
that thes« 
could 
in acid solution. 
Mr. Price was 
to isolate thre« 
solution, 
the 
thesis and th« 
his experiments 
published in the Ameri 
can Chemical Journal, 
Vol. 30, 1904, under the be lerg ons 
title of “On Manganic These 
bright red precipitates and were produced by the addition of sodium 
free iodic acid to a solution of manganous 
sulphate containing nitric or sulphuric acid. Th 
Na,Mn.1L,O K.MN,LO,,; H,MN,I,O 
soluble in boiling water and in boiling nitric or sulphuric acids. 

In the Fall of 1902. he Scovill Manufac 
turing Company as chemist and Chief Chemist 
and Metallurgist 
He is a member of the following societies 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Society of 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chemical Society, American Electrochemical Society, Institute of 
Metals (British) 


M1 


industry, 


hemist 
stated com 


pounds not exist 
| low - 


ever, ible 


acid whi h 
formed basis of his 
results of 


were 


B. PRICE 


Some Periodates.” periodates are 


or potassium iodates, o1 
following were 
obtained They are in- 
was employed by th 
since 1906 has been 
American Institute 
Automotive 

\merican 


ot 


Engineers, 


the brass 


industry 


pioneer metallurgists of 
to place the 
recognize the need of stand- 


the 
much 
first to 
hemical analysis of the non-ferrous alloys, 


Price was one of 
has 
scientific He 
urdized methods for the « 

produced the first book o 

“Technical Analysis of 
which has been widely in the 
of the leading colleges and technical schools 
country. He collaborated with Prof. John C. Olson, Pro 

or of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in preparine a chapter on the Analysis of Alloys in Stand 
ard Methods of Chemical Analysis by Scott. 

He has done much origina! work in standardization the 
methods of chemical analyses of copper and zinc, and was chairman 
Methods of Analysis of Non-Ferrous 
Industrial Chemists Chemical En 


and dome brass on a 


basis was the 
analysis 


John 


the vear 1911 brass 
This was the 
Wiley & Sons, 
industry, and many 


in In 
Brass,” 


well known 


used non-ferrous 


6 obey 


of 


on 
of 


of the Sub-Committee 
Alloys of the 


Division and 


American Chemical Society,.and in 1915 
] 


vineers the 
standard methods for the battery assay of copper an 
of spelter. These were adopted by the American (| 
ciety in 1915 and by the American Society Testi 
in 1919, and were approved June 15, 1921, 
the American Engineering Standards Con 
constructive work 


ot 


for 
as Tentatiy 
Standards by 
Original and has been carried 
Price onnection with the development of fine grained A 
condenser tubes and the improved methods of manufa 
in devel p 


+ 


the process; improvements 
recovery of waste products in 
in the 
lacquers and special cleaning comp 


manufacturing opet 


same bv ‘upping 
rod; the 


yf manufacture of non-ferrous 


brass 


cutting 
} | 
at eCloyT 


alloys; 
buffing compounds, 
application of 
formulation of 
vreases. acids, eic.. 
illovs 

Mr. Price iuthor of nt 
in the Proceedings of the American Society for Testing 
the American Institute of Mining an 
lurgical Engineers, Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
istry, Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Metal 
etc., on the prevention of season cracking of brass, met 


technical control to 
standard specifications for non-ferrous 
and nomenclature 


vork on the 


is the imerous scientific articles 


[Transactions of 


11 


copper, nickel silvers and non-ferrous alloys, physical pr 
of brass and nickel silver, and methods of analysis anc 
non-ferrous alloys. He the to bring out the 
combination testing and ductility 


first 


was 
features of a of 
testing non-ferrous alloys. 

He is a past president of the American Institute of 
chairman of Sub-Committee IX on Nomenclature, A.S.17 
at the present time is chairman of Sub-Committee IT] 
International Standardization of Zinc, chairman of Sub-' 
on Wrought Brasses and Bronzes, S.A.E., and a member 
Ordnance Department, Metallurgical Advisory Board 

He has recently patented a new non-corrosive white 
which the of alkalies, hot 
dilute organic and inorganic acids, and maintains its 
a remarkable degree at high temperatures. This alloy 
70 per cent copper, 29 per cent nickel and 1 per cent tin 
originally developed for the manufacture of diaphragn 
scription of this alloy and its physical properties was 
paper presented at the June meeting of the A.S.T.M 
nection with the symposium on “Corrosion Resistant 
and Electrical Alloys” and reprint 
Inpustry for January, 1925. This alloy is inte: 


meta 


action gases, It 


resists 


sistant Resistance 
METAI 
only as a metallurgical product, 
it offers for use in various metallurgical devices, 
the class of alloys which show both corrosion 
resistance. One of its most promising fields, theretor« 
that of metallurgical construction. This patent has 
to the Scovill Manufacturing Company 


but also for the suggesti 


resist inc 





Charles E. Blizard will carry on the business 


dustrial Supply Company, Inc., 31 Broadway, 
Conn., aS manager. 

Charles K. Schweizer, president of the Chas. K 
Company, St.. Louis, Mo., was in New York August 
one of his regular business trips. 


C. E. Boyd, formerly sales representative for 


17 








SeDT 





Bg. E 


eT, 1925 





Company, 





Detroit, Mich., has been 


THE 


hat 


le works 
the Newman Foundry Company, Kendallville, Ind. 


Miller, formerly with the C, B. Shepard Company, 


ich., tor tw 
Spark Plug 


o and a half years, is now « 
Company, Flint, Mich., 


as 


-onnected 


toreman 


mM. A. Weidmayer, formerly Black & Decker’s branch man- 
eir Detroit, Mich., office, is now associ 
tates Electrical Tool Company in 


C. I 


Georg 


Horac 


1 
kt 


ia othce. 


Scaffe, formerly connected with the St 


& | Yecker, is 


now associated with The 


[Tool Company as special representa 
7 I I 


general office at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e A. Lennox 
nager of the 


it the main office and plant at Harrison, N. 


as been with 


ited 


Li 


with the 


suis Ofhce 


United States 


live operating 


has been appointed assistant general 
Driver-Harris Company, 


the company for several 


ally all departments. 


e C. Knerr announces his resignation 


S. Naval Air 
as consulting 


rcraft factory, to engage 


aS 


wi 


th head 


te ee 


years, serving 
chief metal- 
prot ssional 


in 


metallurgical engineer, specializing in 


itment and metallography of stell and 


cated at 1500 


Green street, Philadelphia, P 
G. S. Warren, vice-president of A. 
esigned as of October 1, 1925, 


ligt 


ht alloys. 
a. 
P. Munning & Company, 


to become vii e-pre sident 


general manager of the William H. Keller, Inc., Grand 
javen, Mich., manufacturers of pneumatic tools. 
connected with the Munning Company 
ven vears, having been located in Chicago all of that time. 
W. R. Carroll, for many years expert in the construction of 
wus rolling mills, has been retained b 
Foundry & Machine Company in the capacity « 


n-ferr¢ 


ngineer 


1 


heen 


\ 


Mr 


tor 


th 
z 4 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 
ated in Ansonia, Conn., has been one of the leading manu- 
turers of metal rolling machinery for over 75 years. 

Lawrence W. Servaty, formerly with the English & Mer- 


ith the Federated Metals Corporation of Nev 


Vr 


Ny 


Y« 


. Warren 
the past 


e Farrel 
onsulting 
which is 


k Company of New Haven, Conn., has taken a new position 


rk City. 


Servaty had been with the former company for twenty- 


ght years and had been one of the stockholders and execu- 
es. At present Mr. Servaty is in charge of the ingot de- 
urtment of the Newark plant of the Federated Metals Cor- 


ration. 


Dr. R. W. Woodward has resigned as chief metallurgist of 


the Whitney 


Manufacturing Company, 
ecome associated with the Stanley P. Rockwell 


msulting metallurgical engineers of Hartford, 


Hartford, ( 


Con 


‘onn., to 


Company, 


n. This 
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company is now placing on the marke ie Rockwe ilato 
meter, an equipment of precise heat-treatment of ste ind 
Dr. Woodward will have charge of this departme é 
as being available for general onsulting practice 
Harold Bates has recently joined t depart 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Cor 
be engaged with matters pertaining particularly ) 
ganization and research. Mr. Bates 
perience in sales and engineering work é 
va capacities in the public utility busines 
the development of the sales program of the W 
peating Arms Company during the crucial ‘ 
following the war. 
William J. Priestly has been trai 
of tl Electro-Metallurgical Sales ¢ r] it VV ¢ I 
Street, New York. He Wa tormer] | ited 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Priestly star 
manager of the above company, and assistant gene! 
manager of the electrode division of the National Carbon Cor 
pany x. & Poister has been employed ti Tt | \ 
Priestly as metallurgical engineer at Pittsburgh. effec 
tober Ist. He was tormerly conn ed t the United 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, and now with the A 
Wood Iron & Steel Company, Norristown, Pa 
Noah F. Young ha 
beet elected president 
and treasurer of the 


Lumen Bearing Con 

pany, Buffalo, N \ 

ucceding William H 
Bart He became con 
nected with the Lumen 
Bearing Company, Au 
gust 20, 1906, at the 
age of 19, as assistant 
cashier, and was later 
promoted to cashier and 
assistant treasurer, and 
has been treasurer for 





the last five years 
Last February at the 
annual meeting of di 
rectors he was elected 
general manager and 
treasurer in full charge 
NOAH F. YOUNG of the company’s af- 

fairs. On July 20th he 

was elected president and will continue to act 








as treasure! 
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nd whe 


CHARLES UPHAM ELY 





reenwood Cemetery, 


rooklyn 


, was born in 


New York City, Septem- 


‘2, ” 


harles 


1842,, son of 
Ely of West 


Springfield, Mass., and 
Eliza Upham of Ports- 
nouth, N. H. He at- 


tended th 


ie Russell Mil- 


tary Academy in New 


laven, ( 


= 
itary 


husetts 
ganized a 
eld, M 
second | 


that regi; 


onn., and was 
captain at the 
lis graduation. 


issing his ex- 


is for Yale 
he enlisted 
46th Massa- 
Infantry, or- 
t West Spring- 


ass., and was 


utenant when 
ent was called 








Charles Upham Ely, who died in New Haven, July 5, 1925, 
se funeral took place July 8th in the 


chapel in 





CHARLES UPHAM 


ELY 


to action during the Civil War. He returned as first lieu 
tenant He was a member of the New York Commandery 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion at the time of hi 
death 

He engaged in the manufacturing business and for many 
years was junior member of the firm of Yates & Ely, metal 
lurgists and manufacturers of anodes. In 1887 


succeeded to 
this business under the name of C 


Upham Ely up to 192i 
when the business was incorporated as the Ely Anode & Sup 
ply Company, of which company he was president up to the 
time of his death. He was also for many years president of 
the American Saw Company of Trenton, N. J. On October 
12, 1871, he married Jessie Kent of Brooklyn, N. Y., who died 
several years ago. 

He is survived by his widow, Ellie Haviland of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and a son and daughter by his first marriage, Mrs. Au 
gustus L. Williams of New Haven, and Morris U. Ely, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of 


JOHN J. HAYES 





John J. Hayes died at his home in Chicago on July 28th. 
Mr. Hayes was a member of the firm of J. J. Ryan & Com- 
pany, brass founders, Chicago, and was well known in the 
trade in that locality. 
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Industrial conditions in Waterbury have shown marked 
improvement during the past month, employment officiais of 
seven of the biggest companies state. In fact during the quar- 
ter ending July 1, the rate of decrease in employment slowed 
down to zero; during the two months since then, the curve 
has become one of increasing employment. 

At the American Brass Company, officials state that the full 
average of business is being conducted and that normal busi- 
ness conditions seem to prevail. A decided improvement over 
conditions of the spring is noted. The same improvement is 
reported by the officials of the Chase Companies and of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company. Both officials 
state, are now employing their normal working forces and a 
general increase in the number employed, although slight, is 
growing weekly. At the Chase companies, two plants have 
greatly increased forces while the third is about the same. 

Building operations at the French Manufacturing Company, 
which has been doing an overflow business during the winter, 
spring, and summer months, are continuing, and a new piece 
of property ing on the west of the present land of the 
company, Wi hased during the past month for the con- 
struction of ler house. The company is also building 
a large addi to its plant on Grandview avenue to relieve 
the congestion, Of its present plant which has been working 
24 hours a gince winter. Leon H. French, superintendent 
of the facts tates that the new addition as well as relieving 
congestion WH mean a substantial increase in the working 
force of the plant. 

Building operations for the construction of a new factory 
for the Patent Button Company have been started. It will be 
60 x 174 feet and five stories in height. It will front on 
Abbott avenue and will join in the rear with the present build- 
ings of the, Patent Button Company on Brown street. The 
cost will lose to $200,000. It will be of concrete and steel 
with brick trimmings. 

E. W. Goss of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, son of 
E. O. Goss, the president, has been appointed to represent 
Gov. John H. Trumbull at the conference of New England 
governors to consider the coal situation. He was a member 
of the New England conference which met with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last year to study the situa- 
tion. He states that the conference will urge the use of bitu- 
minous or some other substitute for anthracite in an effort 
to bring coal within prices that the householders can afford. 

Alton Farrel, treasurer of the Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company, has been elected second vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce. 

John Goss, son of John H. Goss, the vice-president and 
general superintendent of the Scovill Company, a student at 
Yale, has been spending his summer vacation in overalis and 
jumper working in the brass mill, instead of vacationing at 
fashionable summer resorts with his associates. His studies 
at Yale include special subjects concerning the manufacture 
and treatment of metals and during the vacation he is obtain- 
ing practical training in the application of these subjects. He 
is also attending the school for apprentices conducted by the 
factory. 

It is understood that his intention is to begin at the bottom 
and work his way through practically all the departments of 
brass making. In this, he is following in the footsteps of his 
uncle, Chauncey P. Goss, Jr., now superintendent of the roll- 
ing mills, who started in as a caster’s helper, became a caster, 
then a rolling mill apprentice and a roller, besides working in 
several other departments. Harry Wayne, another nephew of 
Chauncey P. Goss, is working on the night shift of the casting 
shop. 


concerns, 


Action for damages brought a year ago by Tt! 
Edison, Inc., against the Waterbury Battery Com; 
been settled, the local company paying $25,000 to th 
Company. Action was brought because of the 
tion of certain rights on improved storage batteri: 
the Edison Company claimed exclusive rights. 

Umberto Vagnini of 64 Scovill street, an em] 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, was asphyx 
plant, last month, while examining the cauldron 
He looked into the pot to see if it had beer 
rectly and as he did so, the coke fire was start 
almost immediately sknocked senseless by the 
died.—W. R. B. 


soon afterwards 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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After legal battles extending over many months 
ington Cash Register Company of this city has 
against the National Cash Register Company of 
for alleged infringement of patents. Judge Edwit: 
of the United States District Court, in a decisio: 
month, grants the injunction asked against the N 
Register Company and orders it to pay royalties 
chines which are involved in the suit. 

The amount of royalties which the Remingto: 
will receive from the National company as thx 
decision is estimated at from $1,000,000 to $5,000 
action was based on patents issued on Septemeber 
William Gubelmann for improvements in adding 
ing machines, which patents were held by the | 
It charged that the Dayton company had infringed 
ber of its makes of cash registers, but the cas¢ 
narrowed down to two makes of machines, known 
1700 and Machine 2000. 

The court held that all the plaintiff’s claims 
that the Gubelmann patent was valid and that the « 
machines 1700 and 2000 were infringements on the 
He also severely criticized the United States patent 
whereby it was possible for the defendant to gai: 
the patent claims of Mr. Gubelmann before he had 
tunity to defend them. Application for his patents 
in 1900, and in 1905 before the patents were 
applications were thrown open to the inspection 
fendant whose attorneys then began to file app! 
which they put claims to cover the earlier inventio: 

The Bridgeport Piston Ring Company cannot b: 
at a profit, Albert C. Schultz, temporary receiver, 
application filed in the Superior Court, last mont 
authority from the court to close the business and 
property. In an accounting of the company’s ope! 
the last two months a loss of several hundred dollars 

The surplus machinery of the old Columbia Pho: 
Company, Inc., in the west end plants is reported 
been sold to Morris Levine, a New Haven used 
dealer, The price is said to have been near $150,()(* 
said to represent one of the biggest sales of se: 
machinery ever consummated in the city. The sell: 
English group which recently purchased the busines- 
tralized manufacturing activity in the East plant 

Production of machinery for the manufactur: 
silk is being started in this city by the Max Ams 
Company. A new corporation is being formed to | 
new line of product. The firm will be the on 
America capable of supplying the huge machine: 
to this type of manufacture. They are 62 feet long 
250 pounds of artificial silk from wood pulp in 24 h 
new corporation is capitalized at $99,000—W. R 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1925 
Summer i® rapidly giving way to autumn but so far as gen- 
ifacturing conditions are concerned this means but 
the hardware city for business, which has been good 
ls ier, gives every indication of continuing into the fall 
nd \ r without let-up. In fact a survey of the Connecti- 
manufacturing cities by the state labor department has 
rest lt in the official statement that conditions in New 
ire better than in any other city of the state, the 
are working on busier schedules, the outlook 

R and working conditions are more satisfactory. 
ireatened building tie-up about the country, with its 
n various centers, has not been reflected in the demand 
lers’ hardware and the P. & F. Corbin Division and 
Russell and Edwin Division of the American Hardware 
Corporation have been turning out their products which in 
ve been rapidly absorbed. There has been a par- 
brisk demand for locks, window fasteners and tran- 


is 


som 


The North & Judd Manufacturing Company, which recently 


purchased the Traut & Hine Manufacturing Company, is 
specializing particularly in automobile equipment, knobs, fasts 
ind other accoutrement. As yet nothing definite has been 


stated as to what is to be done with the Traut & Hine plant. 
her New Britain concern which really is booming is 
the Hart & Cooley plant. This firm, which at present is 
building a large addition for its production department, manu- 
rures a very fine grade of steel lockers, and business here 
never was better. The Beaton & Cadwell Company, makers 
f registers, faucets and other equipment for finishing houses, 
likewise #8 very busy. 
\s successful as has the summer been, from a manufactur- 
mg standpoint, there is every reason to believe that the fall 
und the winter will continue just as active—H. R. J. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








SEPTEMBER 1, 1925. 
Industrial conditions in.the metal trades throughout Rhode 
Island showed little change during the month of August from 
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what have prevailed tor some time past Practically all 
branches of the metal industry are in operation, although 

of them are only on part time. This is particularly the ca 
with the various branches allied with the jewelry manutac 


ture, in which a surplus of workers has existed for a long 


time. Extensive building programme, on the other hand, 
keeps the building trades well engaged. 

Many of the manufacturing jewelry plants have been closed 
since the first of July and those that have resumed for the 


fall trade are doing so cautiously and on shortened employ 


ment rolls, and those employes who are thus temporarily 


leased are unable to find employment in other industri 


The American Art Foundry, of Providence, has beet 


cently awarded the contract for the casting of a bronze 
“The Doughboy,” to be the war memorial of the cit 
Quincy, Mass., and calls for, delivery of the finished stat 
by November 1. The model to be used is the work « uk 
Wilder Saville and represents a s< ldier holding | I mn 
position for a bayonet charge. 

The Atlantic Sheet Metal Works, 143 Benetit street, Ps 
dence, are owned and conducted by Israel Kat ot 64 | 
ton street, according to his statement 

George H. Fuller & Son’s plant, Exchange street, P 
tucket, during the recent summer vacation period wa tI 
oughly overhauled and the old smokestack.on the river 
of the building was taken down and replaced by a 70-fos 
steel stack. A number of necessary improvements and add 


tions were made to the machinery. 

\ccording to an amendment to its charter filed the 
month at the office of the Secretary of State, the Eastern Bolt 
and Nut Company, of East Provdence, has increased its capi 
talization from $175,000 to $300,000. The old capital consisted 
of $125,000 preferred and $50,000 common §stocl but the 
amendment allows an issue of $125,000 additional stock 
shall be Class A common bearing 7 per cent annually, 
the preferred, but the new issue dividends, however: 
to be cumulative like the preferred. 

Th manufacturing jewelry concern of George L. Paine & 
Company, of North Attleboro, has been placed in the hand 
of a receiver for liquidation. 

William F. Almy Company, gold and silver refiners, hi; 
been petitioned into bankruptcy by his creditors —W. H. M 


which 
as doe 


Ale n 
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ROCHESTER 





SepremsBer 1, 1925. 

Contrary to general expectations better conditions are pre- 
vailing among Rochester’s metal-using institutions. Improve- 
ment in business was noted early in the month, and at the 
close a number of industrial leaders have readily announced 
that the output of the past few weeks has been of such a 
character as to promise a genuine revival in industry with 
the advent of fall. 

Of course General Railway Signal Company is on the road 
to high prosperity, owing to the important contracts for 
railroad signal equipment obtained during the past thirty days. 
The New York Central contract and that received from a 
Southern railway system means a great deal to metal workers 
in Ro hester as well as to sellers of non-ferrous metal ma- 
terials. Copper, brass, aluminum, lead, nickel, and antimony 
ee nto the construction of signaling devices, as well as 
steel, 

Production is said to be increasing at the Eastman Kodak 
Plants about the city and at Kodak Park itself. A new form 
of motion-picture camera promises to add greatly to the regu- 
lar output at Kodak Park. The Bausch & Lomb optical 
works are doing a larger business of late. All of the brass 
‘oundries and copper-plating establishments in Rochester re- 
Port improvement during the past thirty days. 

No new enterprises are planned at this time, but it is claimed 
that the business outlook promises steady employment and 


Aer y inereased output by the middle of September. Job- 
ers oO 


of a pol 


metals report stocks fairly low in Rochester, because 
icy of hand-to-mouth buying that has prevailed since 





early in the year. With a loosening up in orders in the fall 
much buying of new supplies should be given out | 


ester dealers. 


y Roch 
Purchasing agents in leading plants profess t 
be well stocked up at the present, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that regular stock orders have been held in abeyance all sum 
mer pending reasonable assurance of better business 


in the 
fall and winter.—G. B. E. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





SEPTEMBER 1, 1925. 

While some of the metal plants are busy here others report 
a falling off in orders. The boom in the pottery industry 
aided the metal plants. All the metal parts for pottery ware 
are manufactured at Trenton. The Trenton Brass and Ma- 
chine Company has been busy for some time, while the Skill- 
man Hardware Manufacturing Company experiences similar 
conditions. The Roebling plant, however, is not operating to 
capacity. 

Oliver O. Bowman, head of the Jordan L. Mott Company, 
recently celebrated his 87th birthday. Mr. Bowman is now 
very ill in the McKinley hospital as a result of a fall some 
time ago 

The following concerns have been incorporated here: Cro- 
well Chemical Company, East Rutherford, N. J., $20,000 capi- 
tal, manufacture chemicals; Accelerite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., $125,000 capital, control pedals; Neo 
Nuforal Laboratories, Inc., East Orange, N. J., manufacture 


chemicals, $100,000 capital; H. W. B. Laboratories, Inc., 


Montclair, N. J., 10,000 shares no par, to manufacture electric 
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ound reproducers; Gold Seal Manufacturing Company, Inc., 10, rding to reports from local concerns. 
radio supplies, Newark, N. J nad far, in August, local companies say, 
Russell Fleming, of Plainfield, N. J., has been appointed by 1 record will be made. Galvanized materials us: 
the federal court as temporary receiver for the J. K. Osborn tion of telephone and telegraph lines are especial] 
Manufacturing Company, of East Runyon street, Newark, is in this time of the year that most of the work 
[The compar manufacturers metal goods Che action ne. Galvanized hardware is selling in good qua 
result of an equity suit filed with Judge Runyon by Conflicting reports are heard regarding the \ 
the plaintiff creditor rl in the jeweiry trade during the first six mont 
to the receivership LI majority of them, however, show a decline wher 
é $27,000, an th the 1924 totals ie best records have been mack 
S10.000 \ in the Middle West and the East. The chief 
eems to be in novelties, diamonds, and watch: 
ariety. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Production has been smaller than it 
. facturers of the better grades of gold jevy 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1925 comparatively few orders on hand. Most 


was 


ed materials in the Pittsburgh district during ning about three days a week. The same 
higher than during the same month a year manufacturers.—H. W. R 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO any lawful purpose, including the fixing of a ma» 
and enforce it by the same means available to 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1925 “Tf labor organizations and similar associations 
Only light orders have been booked by manufacturers oc! the right to enforce compliance and submission 
metal products in the Cleveland district during the past month. regulations and by-laws, they would be powerk 
Plants are working about 60 per cent normal in many in courts have upheld such organizations as long 
stances, but this affects steel and iron more than metals. organized for a lawful purpose, and will aid the 
Insurance, legislature problems, employe training and other out and enforcing all contracts with reference to tl 
subjects were on the program for discussion when the annual Workmen have begun excavating at Columbus, 
convention of the Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association "ew factory for the Indianapolis Bump & Tube Com 
opened at Cedar Point, Ohio, September 3, 1925. The con The building will be concrete. A second unit will | 
vention will adjoin the following day. The list of speakers soon. When the entire plant is completed, the D 
included Malcam Jennings, Columbus, executive secretary Coaster wagon division of the company, now locat 
of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association; L. A. Hartley, nersville, Ind., will be housed at the Columbus plant. Quinton 
Chicago, director-of education of the National Founders’ As- Noblitt, who formerly lived near Columbus, is presi 
sociation, and W. G. Wilson, insurance expert. company.—E., B. 
\ recent fire in the plant of the J. A. Cochrane Brass Manu- : oe 


a loss estimated at $4,500. 

Incorporation papers were recently granted at Columbus to 
the Excelsior Metal Specialty Company, located at 3259 West 
25th street, Cleveland. The new firm was incorporated for 
$30,000.—S. D. | 


facturing Company, at 1391 East 41st street, Cleveland, caused DETROIT, MICH. 





SEPTEMBER 
The radio industry in Michigan and other part 
United States and Canada is bringing much joy to tl 
and brass industry. With the 1925 production of 
: - = —— estimated at 2,000,000, statisticians estimate that 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. pounds of copper and brass will be used in the prod 
the metal parts entering into construction of the set 
‘ The Wave Radio Corporation is the name of a rece: 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1925. corporated concern at Royal Oak, a suburb of Det 
Indiana foundrymen, in addition to being permitted to form capital stock is $25,000. It already has started manu 
organizations for usual association business, now may include radio sets and devices. The stockholders are Proctor Brevard 
in association activities the fixing of maximum wages for em- and Charles Stellwater. 
ployes, according to a recent ruling of the Indiana Appellate Three hundred and fifty thousand no par commor 
Court. Not only that, but one foundryman having entered the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation, whic! 
into the agreement dare not break it and pay more than the three plants and the Peninsular Smelting & Refining Com- 
maximum wage, else the others have recourse at law in much pany, a subsidiary, have been listed by the Det: 
the same manner as if any contract were broken. Exchange. The company’s sales for the first quart 
In one case employers had banded together and said the year were $3,094,461 and profits, after bond inter: 
rate of pay for a certain piece of work was to be $1 an hour. eral taxes, $252,300. The president of this org: 
The defendant had given a bond of $1,000 that he would abide Charles B. Bohn. 
by the agreement, as had all other parties to it. It was found, The Edmund & Jones Corporation has authoriz 
however, that in order to secure labor, the defendant had paid of 10,000 shares of unused common stock with right 
$1.25 an hour in some cases. Suit was brought in the county ers of record of August 14 to subscribe to one s! 
courts for $1,000 damages against the defendant and his bonds- for each four held. Directors, it is said, plan t 
man. The lower court forfeited the bond and the case was common on an annual $3 dividend basis with quart 
appealed. dends at 75 cents beginning October 1. The pres 
The opinion of the higher court says: “In Indiana the law $2 annually. The half year’s net income was $18! 
recognizes the right of laboring men to combine to promote after preferred dividends, to $4.26 a share on tl 
their own interests and to enforce their combinations by any _ stock. 
lawful means, even to the extent of picketing an employer's The growth of the Michigan Copper & Brass C: 
premises. If the employe has the right to say what wages one more instance of the headway that has been 
he will work for, the employer should have the right to say direction since the birth of the automobile indu 
what wages he will pay. If men lawfully combine to accept a nouncement is made that this company has adopt: 
minimum wage which they fix and may enforce that combina- expansion program which probably will be co: 
tion among themselves by fines, suspension or other form of January 1, 1926, and will materially increase the 
discipline, employers likewise may form a combination for the rolling mills. The steam plant will be dismant! 
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henceforth is to be motor driven. Expenditures 
made to facilitate handling of materials so that 
y’s products may be made at minimum cost. Busi- 
- company so far this year, according to A. B. Seelig, 
nt, is considerably ahead of that of one year ago, 
s ahead of 1923, which was considered the banner 
e brass industry. Next year the company will cele- 

he 20th anniversary of its founding. 
lewett Radio & Phonograph Company has recently 
»roduction at its fine new plant near Pontiac, a suburb 
vetroit. This is one of the largest organizations of the 
1e country and has a heavy annual production sched- 

. Ee 

address before the National Association of Brass 
Manufacturers at Detroit recently, E. W. McCullough, mana- 
, department of manufacture of the United States 
amber of Commerce, declared that organizing the units of 
industry into a trade association to deal with its common 
is both legal and desirable. “Moreover,” he added, 
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“recent decisions of the Supreme Court have made it ck 


that important information vital to the industry may be gat! 
ered and passed on by the association to its members and 
made available to the public without governmental interfe 

ence, provided that, at all times, 
in any way as a vehicle for 
duction.” 


such information is not ed 
price-fixing or curtailing 
Mr. McCullough went on to say that “th: 

units in industry have their organizations and equipment 

gathering information useful for intelligent management. Th 
smaller units, unable to finance individually the gatheri 
similar information, if we construe th 


recent Supreme Court 
decisions correctly, may 


organize an association and 
within such organization machinery for rendering lik« 


and without contravention of law. After a trial of more than 


half a century the trade association has proven its worth 
medium for service to the members of an industry who, al 
though they continue their relations as competitors, yet 
together co-operatively in dealing with non-competitive prob 
lems which come before them from time to time 











BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 








Avucust 7, 1921. 

Seven Birmingham members of Parliament on August 5th 
visited the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley to inspect 
the composite exhibit of the Birmingham Jewelers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association. They were received by P. G. 
Beetlestone, chairman of the exhibit committee. An item 
which attracted particular attention was a series of exhibits of 
vork done by students at the eveninjz classes for jewelers and 
silversmiths at Victoria street. One of the choicest pieces in 
this section, a gold enamel trinket box was similar to one 
which attracted the attention of her Majesty the Queen, who 
urchased it on the occasion of a recent visit. Austen Cham- 
erlain complimented the jewelers on their very fine display, 
which he considered highly creditable to the city. 

Good progress has been made with the bill brought forward 
by Mr. Hannon, M.P., one of the Birmingham members of 
Parliament, to amend the Merchandise Marks Acts 1887-1911, 
in their application to certain articles dealt with in the fancy 
jewelry and allied trades. The bill is now before the com- 
mittee and is considered safe for ultimate acceptance. Its 
main object is to give a precise legal meaning to such descrip- 
tions as gold front, rolled gold, gold filled, gold shell, gold 
cased, gilt, fire gilt, mercurial gilt and other terms. 

Complaints are still general as to the depression in the 
jewelry trade. On the occasion of a failure of a Birmingham 
jeweler the reason assigned at his public examination was that 
jewelry was no longer fashionable. This is attributed partly 
to changing customs and habits, but it is agreed that much 
more money is now spent on motor cars and various forms of 
sport. At present there are fewer people employed in the in- 
dustry than for many years past. The gold jewelry section is 
practically at a standstill except for those engaged on the 






















highest class of diamond work who get an occasional ordet 
for South America. Makers of bangles have benefited a little 
from the present fashion of short sleeves which presents op 
portunities for the display of bangles. Metal jewelry makers 
who were busily employed a year ago on orders for Wembley 
and seaside souvenirs are only doing about 15 per cent of last 


year’s trade. A few moderate orders for electroplate have 
been given by shipowners. 
Brass manufacturers have given their workpeople notice 


that they require a reduction in wages and alteration of work 
ing conditions with particular reference to the rates paid to 
machine molders. A wage’s board regulates wages in the 
brass trade and a discussion has already taken place between 
the employers and their workpeople. There is very probability 
of an amicable decision being reached. Very fair demands 
continue in the cabinet, electrical and plumbers’ hardware de- 
partments and there is scarcely unemployment. The manu- 
facturers have lately had to cut their prices to some extent 
and they claim that this must involve a readjustment of costs 
Just over a year ago a small bonus was conceded by the em 
ployers, and the men contend that they are still entitled to 
this in view of the cost of living. They consider also that 
competition with the continent has been reduced owing to the 
general adoption by the Germans of the 48-hour week 

\ decided change in connection with houses building is the 
adoption by builders of more simple brass fittings. Stamped 
good or articles comparatively cheap are preferred on account 
of the small amount of labor required in finishing. This 
feature is specially applicable to municipal houses, mass pro 
duction being largely employed in this class of goods. Latterly 
the manufacturers have been buying virgin metals rather more 
freely, brass scrap which was utilized very considerably 
months ago being now very scarce. The makers of shipbuild 
ing fittings are rather busier than they were.—H 


ome 











Business Items — Verified 





George W. Kyle & Company are now located at 248 
Lafayette street, New York City. 

Vacuum Can Company announces its new factory location 
at 19 to 25 South Hoyne avenue, Chicago, III. 

The Research Service, Inc., announces the removal of its 
emcee to Otis building, 810-18th street, Washington, D. C. 

he All Metal Products Company has taken part of the 
building at 129 Oliver street, Newark, N. 4 
ioh stamping, spinning, brazing and soldering. 
David Wolfson has opened a shop at 209 Centre street, New 
York City, for metal spinnings and stampings, sheet metal 
work, experimental work, lamp manufacturing, ete. 

The Abrasive Company took possession of a larger office 
building adjoining their main plant at Bridesburg, Philadel- 
Phia. Double the space is now available for office purposes. 

Howard Desch has recently started a brass foundry under 







This firm does 














the name of Desch Brass Foundry, at 28 Walton street, Leb 
anon, Pa., manufacturing brass, bronze and aluminum castings, 

The Crown Hard Enameling Company has taken the upper 
part of the building at 32 Beverly street, Providence, R. | 
This concern specializes in hard enameling on jewelry of all 
descriptions. 

Advance Wheel Manufacturing Company has moved it 
factory to larger space at 616-620 West Lake street. With the 
installation of new machinery the capacity is approximately 
four times that of the old factory. 

The Grabler Company, 10 Beech street, New York Cit 
manufacturers of plumbers’ supplies, etc., has purchased a 
7-story building for warehouse at 38-44 Laight street. T! 
firm is interested in material handling equipment. 

Knapp & Bollas have purchased the plant of Charles H 
Doty, for many years at 11-13 McKibben street, Brooklyn, 
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\ (his concern does job plating in silver, nickel, brass 


and copper, as well as barrel plating and burnishing. 

The National Metal Plating Company, 220 Taaffe place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has opened a branch factory at 20 Lexington 
This firm contract plating in all 


a special department for enameling and japan 


avent Brooklyn does 


metals, and has 
ning 
Walworth Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass., has pur- 
chased the plant and properties of the National Pipe & Foun- 
di Company of Attala, Ala., and Wal- 


rth Alabama Con conduct a manufacturing 


organized the 


local 


has 
pany to 
1 ess 

Diamond Bronze Company, 5415 Brow avenue, Cleveland, 
contract for the f 
plant 


awarded construction of a 
125 ft 
12) I 


Chis firm 


aluminum foundry. 


Oh one-story, 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


following departments 


on Sideway avenue. 


operates th brass, bronze, 


Acme Smelting Company, 413 Second street, Chelsea, Mass., 
granted a -story, 50 x 100 ft. 
Scheine & Levine, 508 Pemberton building, 

Mass., aré * This 


refining department 


has been permit to erect a on¢ 
Boston, 


smelting and 


foundry 
hitects hrm operates 
Che Advance Wheel Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIL, 
ope ned an charge Nankervis, who 
all sales and engineering work in the De 

located in the General 


office in of George L. 
ave ontrol of 
troit territory The othces are 


Motors Mich. 

G. Smith, formerly of 136 West 116th street, New York, has 
joined R. Dobkin, under the name of Dobkin and Smith, 31 
West 125th street, N. Y. This concern does general job plat- 
making a specialty of hotel restaurant and 
work in gold and silver. 


new 


Building, Detroit, 


ing, and 


contract 


ware, 


General Abrasive Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is putting 
up a three-story steel frame and tile building 40 ft. x 100 ft. 
to cost $100,000 with equipment. It will provide additional 

j concentrating and grading the com- 
furnace abrasives. 


facilities for crushing, 


pany’s electric 
The C. I. Capps Company, Inc., announces that it is now 
ready to furnish high-grade iron castings for machinery parts 
and architectural construction in addition to the present brass 
and aluminum and will maintain offices at 1224 East 
Adams street, Jacksonville, Fla., until further notice. 


foundry 


H. B. Sherman Manufacturing Company, Barney street, 
Battle Creek, Mich., is taking bids on brass foundry and finish- 
ing shop. L. J. Sarvis, 65 E. Main street, is architect. This 
firm operates the following departments: brass, bronze foun- 
dry; brass machine shop, tool room, grinding room, plating, 
soldering, polishing. 

Wolverine Tube Company, 1411 Central avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturer of brass and copper tubing, etc., has 
plans for a one-story addition, 60 x 200 ft., for which bids 
will be taken on general contract at once. C. C. Limbocker 
is president. This firm operates the following departments: 
tool room, brazing, soldering. 

Jewelers’ Casting Company, Attleboro, Mass., has moved 
into a new and up-to-date equipped foundry, located on 
Mechanic street, this city. In addition to making fine castings 
for jewelers and silversmiths, the company specializes in mak- 
ing metal patterns for other foundries and this has met with 
such success that larger quarters are necessary. 

The Superior Plating Company now occupies the entire 
three-story building at 2321 North 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The firm does a general job plating business in nickel, copper 
and brass, as well as barrel plating. The following depart- 
ments are operated: grinding, plating, polishing, lacquering. 
W. C. Jackson is in charge as superintendent. 

Gibb Welding Machines Company (successors to Gibb In- 
strument Company), Bay City, Mich., manufacturers of elec- 
tric welding equipment, announces the appointment of Arthur 
Jackson, 32 Glenholme avenue, Toronto, Canada, as sales 
representative for Ontario and Eastern Canada. The Gibb 
company’s line comprises arc, spot and seam welders. 

The Kuhlman Electric Company of Bay City, Mich., has 
appointed the Stevens Sales Company of 134 West Second 
South street, Salt Lake City, Utah, as district representatives 
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for the State of Utah and parts of Idaho and 
cent to Utah. The Stevens Sales Company will 
man power, distribution and street lighting tra: 

Construction will start immediately on a tw: 
ft. japanning department and warehouse by | 
Remington Typewriter Company, Middletow: 
James Stewart Company, New York, has the , 
firm operates the following departments: tool 
room, plating, japanning, stamping, polishing 

National Metal Etching Corporation, room 17! 
way, New York City, has taken title to pro; 
Island City, as a site for a two and a half stor 
which plans will soon be drawn. The company 
recently with a capital of $126,000. This 
following departments: tool room, plating, 
ing, lacquering. 

The Air Reduction Sales Company, with 
at 342 Madison avenue, New York City, has 
assets and assumed the liabilities of the Gas T 
ing Company, incorporated in 1913. The 
ing Company owned and operated acetylene 
waukee, Wisconsin, and 
plant at Keokuk, Iowa, 
brand carbide. 

Chief Little Bear will head the 
American Society for Steel Treaters Convent 
September 14-18. The J. B. Ford Company 
well known Wyandotte Metal Cleaners at boot! 
following Wyandotte representatives will glad! 
you regarding cleaning: C. 
L. C. Warden and F. R. Merrick of the Cleve! 
B. N. Goodell and T. S. Blair of the Wyand 

Haynes Stellite Company, manufacturers of 
cutting tools and other articles of these high 
corrosion resisting alloys, has just completed 
of the company’s activities at its plant at Kol 
service in connection with the company’s 
after be extended direct plant. 
administration, sales and engineering activiti« 
Kokomo, these beng conducted under the di: 
Chisholm, general manager. 

The American Cable Company, New York, 
the well known firm of Bruntons, Musselbur 
its general line, including Tru-lay wire rops 
fittings, in Scotland. The Dominion Wire R: 
Montreal, is a new Canadian distributor. Other 
utors are: The Marion Machine, Foundry & Supp! 
Marion, Ind.; J. Shuman Hower, 106 Foster Buil 
N. Y.; The Contractors Equipment 
street, Albany, N. Y., and John C. Louis, 221 S 
3altimore, Md. 


The Southern Brass Manufacturing Company 
Harrisburg Boulevard, Houston, Texas, has erect 
a modern concrete structure, 75 x 140 feet, whic! 
care of its needs for some time. This company ow 
amount of property adjoining the new factory buil 
is available for expansion. F. E. Zumwalt is archit 
Cummins, consulting engineer and J. L. Goodmai 
for this building. This firm operates the follow 
ments: brass, bronze and aluminum foundry; br 
shop, galvanizing, brazing, 
lacquering. 


(yas 
Bettendorf, lowa 


where they manufa 


W vyandotte d« 


R. Beaubien of the 


produ 


from the 


Company 


plating, soldering, 





COPPER IN RADIO 





The retail value of radio receiving sets and parts 
1925 is estimated at $500,000,000, compared wit! 
$50,000,000 for sets sold in 1922, according to a 
radio industry just completed by the Copper and B: 
Association. 

The present rate of manufacture, according to th 
cates that 1925 production will be 2,000,000 sets, in w! 
sumption of copper and brass will be about 7,500,000 p 
metals are used for aerials, ground connections, coi 
tube sockets, panels and miscellaneous parts. 
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SECONDARY METALS IN 1924 





ecovery of metal from secondary sources in 1924 is reported 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, as having a 
f $198,888,600, which is $6,530,000 less than in 1923. The 
according to J. P. Dunlop who compiled the figures, is due 
maller quantity of brass scrap remelted and the lower aver- 
ce of copper in 1924. 
vas anticipated, the peak of production of remelted brass 
vas reached in 1923 and the pronounced decrease in 1924 
es that the accumulation of brass during the war period has 
sorbed. The quantity of scrap copper treated at regular 
ies treating ore showed an increase of nearly 12,000 tons, but 
ondary smelters recovered about 11,000 tons less copper than 
3. There was an increase of about 16,000 tons in the lead 
of alloys (including antimonial lead) though the quantity 
lead from scrap decreased about 6,000 tons. 
distillation, sweating and remelting decreased 6,300 tons, 
due to a smaller output of redistilled zinc at regular 
rs. There was a small increase in zinc in alloys other than 
As large quantities of zinc drosses, skimmings, ashes, etc., 
sed to make zinc dust, zinc sulphate, lithopone, and zinc 
ide, it is probable that use for such products together with the 
ties exported accounts for the smaller quantity of zinc recov 
hy redistillation and remelting in 1924. The secondary re 
ry of tin as metal was less in 1924 than in 1923, but tin recov- 
in alloys and chemical compounds increased about 6 per cent 
quantity of clean tin plate scrap treated in 1924 was slightly 
larger than in 1923, but for the first time in many years no tin was 
ered from old tin coated containers, as the high cost of collect- 
ind shipping old cans precluded their us¢ 
veries of aluminum, antimony, and 
quantity and in value in 1924. 
Secondary metals of certain classes recovered in the United States 
923 and 1924: 


Zine recovered 


The secondary 


nickel all increased in 


1923 
Short 
tons Value 
Copper, including that in alloys other 
CN ET EE hoe ceurn eade en unee's ess 193,200 $56,800,800 
Se. oa coe es toe nee ss 0-08 311,000 72,843,800 
Lat Se ae Beds wan so v p> hive ee « 96,430 } 17 992 
4 27 228,600 
Lead as alloys .......... wet t  2 emir og.060§ — 77-428, 
Ec ME Cs. nn. 2c 0b ckkaaedee cs + oe 65,210) 
Zine in alloys other than in brass and in r 10,042,200 
chemical Gamipoutids ................06. 8,630) 
SONS) TOG See cksskncse cadens 6 0 7,892 ) Apa 
lin in alloys and chemical compounds. . 22,318 § 25,316,000 
RICHIE sk kon cccecheteccccce 245) 
ek oo 252 
ANC cing sawn nnene eels esse 7.7764 1,252,800 
UME ck. ns cove cence 6,800 ) 
ee . ~ 2 
AIUSM RE so os cas sscceccecec sce 14,500 | 10,824,600 
DiC AIEEE 20% oa dure divechecsuee es = 177 , 
Nickel in nonferrous alloys and salts.... 1,373 § 1,109,800 
$205,418,600 
1924 
Short 
tons Value 
Copper, including that in alloys other 
ee . .196,500 $51,483,000 
PEON ios sg once de Se ones es 274,000 58,444,200 
Lead Ge ENOL... . i wediurwi'ew se « .. 90,400) ‘ 

, ‘ 32,720,000 
Lead SEUMEED I CKics << nopamepecs<ees ++: 114.100 92,720,006 
CC MET os voce nantes essces- 58,886 >) - 

Zine in alloys other than in brass and in 9,020,200 
hemical compounds .............. 10,500 } 
Tin as metal 7,700 
<  ) BEENRMER Sete eee seers eresserseerseeens = ] 
lin in alloys and chemical compounds. . . 23,600 § 2,025,600 
Antimony @@ metal .................s.-. 90 
Antimony in EE Ee ions setae gee» 06s 9.314 14,596,200 
\luminum as metal 10,350 
" 7 SOBBR Gl ESPELEL sees seeresneeseseseeeesess ws 
a 16,650 § 1,227,500 
a - pease 114) 


2.1265 29,371,900 


$198,888,600 
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COPPER IN 1923 AND 1924 





Final statistics of the production of copper in the United States 
in 1923 and 1924 are issued by the Department of the Interior in a 
Statement which has been compiled by H. M. Meyer, of the 
Geological Survey, as follows 

Summary of features of the copper industry in the United States 
in 1923 and 1924; 

Production of copper, pounds 

Smelter output 

Mine production 


1923 1924 
1,434,999.962 1,634,249,192 
1,477,739,709 a) 


Refinery production of new copper, pounds 


| lectrolytic , Jian len 1,302,454,492 1499,223,4 17 
LOMO occ Reet eis ane 137,691 306 145,333,227 
Casting 24,019,197 29,057 925 


otal domestic ' 
Total domestic and foreign 
Total new and old copper 


1,464,164.995 1,674,214,599 
.1,979,835,616 2, 
2? 802,000,000 


260,076,010 


Ore pre duced 

Copper ore, short tons ave a 45,519,317 
Average yield of copper, per cent ‘ 1.58 " 
Copper-lead and copper-zine ores, 

short 


eee . 162,181 (a 


Average price per pound, cents 14,7 13.1 
Imports (unmanufactured), pounds 676,473,338 768,813,731 
Exports of metallic copper >, pounds 828,854,827 1,116,775,136 
Withdrawn from total supply on domesti 
iccount, pounds 

ee ee eee eee .1,300,473,331  1,354,742,564 

Total new and old copper 2,122,000,000 (a 
Stocks of refined copper < 264,000,000 43,000,000 


Stocks of blister and materials in 


solution ¢ 432,000,000 


393,000,000 





Value of production in the United States $210,945,000 $214,087 ,000 
World’s production, pounds ...........2,711,533,000 2,998,286,000 
a—Figures not yet available Total exports of copper, e 
clusive of ore, concentrates, composition metal, and mrefined 

material At the end of the year 
= = 





COPPER CONSUMPTION 





Consumption of copper metal in the United States for the full 
year 1925, is expected to exceed the total consumption for 
when a gross of 765,500 tons, due to the increased activities in auto 
mobile, building and other important industries 


1924, 


Its PLACE IN THE INDUSTRY 


Che following table, as compiled by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics shows what proportion of the domestic copper sal 


is taken up by the various industries : 


cent total 
consumption 


Consumption Per 
Industry Short tons 


Electrical manufacture 


195,500 25.5 

Automobiles .........c.e. 93.700 122 
Light and Power Lines 90,000 11.8 
Telephone and Telegraph 80,000 10.5 
Wee, PO WR ging pac nce 60,000 7.8 
Manufactures for export 54,100 7.1 
Buildings Re ce. ae 40,450 5.3 
Bearings and bushings .... 34,550 4.5 
Valves and pipe fittings 21,000 2.7 
All other 96,200 12.6 
Re eee ee 765,500 100.0 


The statistical position of the copper industry at the turn of th« 
half year was favorable from the standpoint of surplus stocks on 
hand, according to the latest figures. Surplus stocks of copper on 
June 30, 1925, aggregated 91,326 tons, against 136,434 tons carried 
on Jan. 1, 1925, and 112,195 tons carried on June 30, 1924. Con 
pared with last year the surplus stocks of metal are smaller by 18.6 
per cent. The above figures on surplus stocks include the figures of 
the Chilean mines, which are owned by American copper compani 


THE 
COPPER STATISTICS OPEN 


decided to resume mx statements of 


One 


nthly 
meta! large producer who 


issuing monthly 


refined 


hgures, has consented to 


the majority of producers. July deliv 


lomestic and foreign consumption and 


ton bel 
w AaValia ‘ 


vailabl 


for publication and August 


toward the end of the first week 


CANADIAN ALUMINUM PROGRESS 


Construction is in full progress for the Aluminum Company 
the plant in Quebec, With the 
actual development work completed contractors are now on 
the ground with large forces of men and it is hoped to hav 
the Negotiations have 
been opened by a Canadian shipbuliding firm with a view to 


of America at huge Canada. 


plant in operation in twelve months. 


the construction of the whole or part of a fleet of fifteen ships 
to be built to transport the British Guiana 
material, to the Canadian refining plant. The Canadian 
Electric has one of the largest 
tracts for electrical equipment ever placed in Canada from the 
Aluminum The equipment will all be manufac 
tured at the Toronto and Peterboro plants and the contract 
will take months to complete—P. W. B 


specially bauxite, 


Gen 
recely ed con- 


eral Company 


Company. 


CANADIAN LEAD OUTPUT 


Canadian mines had the greatest output of lead in their history 
last when they produced 175,485,499 pounds, worth 
$14,221,345 as compared with a previous high record in the preced- 
ing year of 111,234,486 pounds, valued at $7,985,522, or an increase 
of 57.7 per cent in quantity and 78.2 per cent in value, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The increase was caused by 
high prices, which caused many British Columbia mines to augment 
their output and induced others which had been dormant on 
account of the separating the lead from the zinc to 
reopen and operate at a profit. 


year, 


cost of 





VULCANIZING EXPLOSION 





\n unfortunate accident occurred’ in the vulcanizing department 
of the Belke Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill., Friday, August 
21, 1925. After steam pressure had been allowed to enter the vul- 
canizing tank, which is used in vulcanizing hard rubber to plating 
rack frames, an employee, ignoring all precautions of safety, at- 
tempted to re-adjust the door of the vulcanizer, and in so doing, 
unseated the flange lock on the inside of the vulcanizing door, which 
automatically eliminated all resistance of the door against the high 
pressure of steam in the vulcanizing tank proper, causing the door, 
which weighs in the neighborhood of two tons, to be blown about 
3% feet, through the rear end of the building which housed the vul- 
canizer, and forced the vulcanizing tank about 25 feet through the 
front wall of the building. The door, in its passage, carried the 
engineer in charge of this department, C. W. Leef, with it, and 
forced him through a closed door, causing him to be scalded and 
so severely injured that he died the following day. 

Beside the unfortunate death of Mr. Leef, the explosion caused 
damage to property, to the extent of approximately $10,000, neces- 
sitating the ceasing of operations in that department for several 


days. The plant is now functioning normally. 


| TRANSPARENT METAL 





Dr. Karl Mueller of the Physical Research Bureau, Berlin, 
Germany, says he has discovered a process whereby it is possible to 
reduce metal foils to the thinness of one-millionth part of a centi- 
meter without losing their elasticity. The process, as explained by 
Dr. Mueller, can be applied to all kinds of metals, including gold, 
rendering them transparent. 

Dr. Mueller’s discovery would be a great benefit to the telephone, 
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and musical instrument industries. The foils 1 
ire reported to be as transparent as 
, easily permitting a study of the 
New YorK TIMES. 


new 


process 


culists atomic struct 


GOLD MANUFACTURE IMPROV! 


Che amount of gold produ ed from the sam« quant 
Adolf Miethe and Dr. H. Stammreich of th 
(Germany) University of Engineering has 
fold the first announcement of the 
ments in April, 1924, according to advices received 
ican Chemical Society from its Cothen correspondent 
When the first successful experiments were ant 
said that the cost of producing a kilogram of gold 
000,000. That amount of production multiplied by 
still leave the cost of gold production prohibitive 


by Dr. 
bee Nn il 


since success 


SHIPS BRASS STAR RETURNED 


A brass star from the pedestal of the steering wh« 
[Ironsides,” now in Boston, Mass., came back August 
to be placed in its original position from where it 
forty years ago by a young midshipman who, “solel 
of the Devil who in my early years did often take vy 
dence with me, did unscrew and pry from her wi! 
the quarterdeck a brass star.” 





IDENTIFIED BY BRASS CHECK 








A brass check issued by the Clyde Steamship Con 
New York City was counted upon by officials to 
identity of a man about 30 years old who was pi 
August 15, 1925, on the Long Island Railroad track 
side the town limits. 








INCORPORATIONS 








The Walters Automatic Gas Cut-Off Company, 
Fredericksburg road, San Antonio, Texas, organi 
$20,000 capital, will manufacture gas equipment and ap 
specializing in automatic gas cut-offs. Materia!s used 
aluminum sheets, rod and tubular brass, seamless stec! 
steel rods, tool steel, screws, nuts, etc. W. B. VW 
president. This firm will operate the following dep 
brass, bronze and aluminum foundry; brass machin 
casting shop, japanning, stamping, tinning, soldering 
ing, lacquering; also, would like information on smal 
equipment. 

J. F. & W. H. Harney have organized the Tremont Plating 
Works at 446 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. This 
specialize in general job plating in gold, silver, nickel 
and brass, and has modern equipment for automobil 


METAL STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Bid 
$890 


Par 

Aluminum Company of America... $100 
American Hardware Corporation... 91 
(Anaconda Copper 4] 
Bristol Brass 7 
International Nickel, com......... . 34 
International Nickel, pfd 99 
International Silver, com.......... 180 
International Silver, pfd 106 
National Enameling & Stamping... 38 
National Lead Company, com 55 
National Lead Company, pfd 
New Jersey Zinc 
Rome Brass & Copper 
Scovil Manufacturing Company.... ? 22! 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, new YP 64 
Corrected by J. K. Rice, Jr., Co., 36 Wall street, 


155 
114 
195 
130 
2906 
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HARDENED LEAD 


lening of lead has been accomplished, according to an an- 
ment from the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric 





Review of the Wrought Metal Business 





1)? 
4 


Company. R. S, Dean and W. E. Hudson are the meta al 
engineers who are said to have accomplished this 

rhe new lead is made with the use of a small percentage of 
special alloy, and the treatment of the metal by a special pr 3S, 
makes a metal three times as hard as lead alloyed with the ordinary 
heat treatment, it is said 





Written for The Metal Industry by J. J. WHITEHEAD, President of the Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Inc 


business in the wrought metal line covering such ma 
erials as brass and copper rods, sheets, tubes and wire, to 
gether with nickel and the nickel copper alloys such as Monel 
metal and nickel silver reached a point in August which was 
extremely satisfactory to practically all of the producers. 
th the stiffening of ingot copper prices together with a 
orresponding strength in other raw materials, a good demand 
arose and large tonnages were booked. Orders are fairly 
jlentiful from all lines of industry consuming brass and cop 
per materials, and business generally seems to be going for 
ward at a rate which insures the continuance of good condi- 
tions in these lines for some time to come. As a result of 
this plentiful supply or orders the price-cutting which has 
een indulged in for sometime past seems to have abated to 
considerable extent, and quotations for most of the fabri- 
cated items reflect an effort on the part of practically all of the 
producers to secure a reasonable protit on their goods. 

The heavy consumption of sheet copper for roofing ma 
terial continues to be one of the outstanding features of the 
entire metal business. This consumption is continually ex 
panding, and it is interesting to note that such items as 
copper leader and gutter, at least in the Atlantic Seaboard 
States, are in such demand that the positions of copper and 
galvanized iron are now completely reversed when compared 
with the position that existed several years ago. Tinsmiths 
and roofers in this part of the country are now using copper 





. Metal Market Miclow | 


as freely as galvanized iron was formerly used, wher cop 
per was only a few years ago considered a luxury and put 
m only the finest houses. The advertising campaigns which 


have been carried on for the education of the public in the 
use of brass and copper materials can be credited 


situation. 


with this 


Che same situation exists in connection with the 1 
of nickel and copper alloys such as Monel metal and nickel 
silver, as well as pure nickel The development of the manu 
facture of seamless nickel tubes t 


rod tion 


the point where they can 
now be furnished on an economical commercial basis ha 
resulted in stirring up a considerable demand for these it 

Various branches of the chemical industry have been quick 
to respond to the fact that seamless nickel tubes can now be 
secured readily, and many of the larger concerns have placed 
orders for these tubes which to them fill a long felt want 
Fairly large orders for Monel metal have been placed by 
various steel mills throughout the country for use in their 
pickling tanks. 

\s the month of August closes the producers of 
and Monel metal report that they have orders 


n 
en 


pure nic kel 
on thei 0ks 
for a larger tonnage of these products than ever befor: 
Taking the entire metal industry as a whole it can be 
said that it is in a much more satisfactory lit 
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COPPER 





Buyers continued to follow the upward trend of the market 
early in August. The buying was specially large for domestic 
account. The excellent statistical position of copper proved 
a very constructive factor. Active demand was stimulated 
as the market developed strength, and prices rose to 14% 
cents, with some business reported at those figures. As high 
as 15 cents was quoted in some quarters, but at that level the 
market turned quiet. Foreign selling on a downward scale 
unsettled the situation locally and abroad. New demand be- 
came quiet at the end of the month. Concessions were ob 
tainable on limited offerings due to European selling pressure. 
The domestic price reacted to 1454@1434 cents, with rumors 
of even a lower level for resale lots. The statistical situation 
is particularly favorable as to available stocks of refined cop- 
per on hand. Surplus holdings of refined metal on August 1 
were only 88,008 tons. As we close this report market 
asy at 14% cents delivered Connecticut. 


18 
r 








the close of August tin prices were substantially lower 


t] 30 days ago. Speculative manipulation by London op- 
erators has caused frequent fluctuations in prices and a de- 
cide unsettled condition in both the English and American 
markets. It has been apparent for some time that develop- 


ments in tin are quite puzzling even to seasoned traders. 
There has been a decline of about 2 cents a pound in this 

market since August 7th. The recent high level was 59% 

cents for Straits reached in first half of month. Closing 


nl rir 


igures were 57%4 cents. Market at times was nervous and 
nsettled. Supplies of spot Straits have been small. The 
tical position should be reflected in market strength, but 





condition than 
it has been for several years, and that the future looks very 
bright. 
= — aon 
the recent erratic activities of prominent London operator 
<eeps the trade guessing as to price movements Che Ameri 
an deliveries for the first seven months of 192 e 45,67 


tons, being an increase of 6,305 tons over deliv 
corresponding months of 1924. Present market is quiet at 56 
@567@ cents for September Straits 


ZINC 


Sales of slab zinc were in good volume recently. and the 
market slightly firmer than in July. The market touched 
8 cent quotation a short time ago, but the situation could not 
maintain this level. Concessions placed the market on an 
easier basis at 7.924.c@q@7.95c New York and at 7.57 


the 


7.54 a7 On 
East St. Louis. The position appears to be fairly sound, a! 
though any material falling off in demand would be reflected 
in market tone. Production of slab zinc by American pro 


ducers in July amounted to 47,583 tons, against 45,921 ton 
June. Stocks at smelters on July 31 were 20,771 
compared with 52,705 tons on July 31, 1924 An 
developed at .close of month. 


tor 


easiet 1< 


LEAD 


Remarkable firmness is the rule in lead. Values | b 


advanced at frequent intervals, and producers are anticipating 


a well sustained demand during the remaining months of t! 
year. The American Smelting & Refining Company mad 
eight price advances in August. Present price quoted by th 


leading producer is 9% cents New York, and this level 


trasts with 8% cents early in August. Outside holders and 


specufators, however, succeeded in lifting’ prices to 10 
and above, but buyers hesitated paying the latest { 
demanded: for second-hand lots. Cotsumpton of lead is hig! 
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ANTIMONY 





first half of August the market was firm and as 
high as 18% cents was paid for spot antimony. Supplies here 
been light, but recent demand has been for future ship- 
from China on | around 15 cents for August- 
September shipment from China. Earlier deliveries are quoted 
at 16.60c@16.75c for September. Spot held at 
1674« for 99 per cent Chinese Regulars. The 
market high to unsettled conditions in 
China. Consumers hesitate to buy freely at current prices. 


During the 


have 


aS1S OT! 


ment 


parcels are 


@17c, duty paid, 


is abnormally 


owing 





ALUMINUM 


New 
producers have 
99 per it 
metal. Some orders 
\ctivity in the auto- 
manutacturers, 
Che industry 


continues business 1s 


substantial 


Demand for aluminum 
placed tor 
trouble in 
and at 27 
booked for 
industry, 
for 


active 
quantities, 
at 
per cent 
of 1925 
among utensil 
brisk demand. 
prosperity. 


being and 


no 28 
plus 


were 


prices 
98-99 


quarter 


maintaining 
cents 


cents tor ce 


tor 


last 


mobile also is 


re- 


sponsible current aluminum 


is enjoying increasing 


QUICKEE.VER 


but 
higher 


and price 
using fair supplies, 


to 


naalid t for 
Consumers 
sufficient 


Chere an 
quoted $82 per flask 
not 


is easiet quicksilver, 


are 
actual business is in volume warrant 
figures 


PLATINUM 


\ fair 
at $118 


demand tor 
an 


steady 
at 


refined platinum keeps the 
Attractive ight 
but small buyers pay figures 


price 


ounce. orders n be taken con 


outside 


cessions, 


INDUSTRY 


SILVER 





A stronger tone has characterized this market 
York price has advanced to 71% cents per ounce 
producers are putting forth efforts to increase the u 
for coinage purposes and in other practical ways 
production of silver North America and Peru 
to 16,628,312 ounces, being highest for year and 
with 15,775,192 ounces in June and 14,722,795 ounc: 
Total production for first seven months 
ounces. Late reports state that the U. 
silver. 


and t 


by 


was li} 


Treasur Vy is 





OLD METALS 





Recent business in scrap metals was fairly 
and been moving at a good rate 
cially noted when the primary market 
upward trend. The reaction in 
an easier tone heavy copper and wire ar 
transactions. Lead scrap and the aluminu 
firm at full prices. Dealers bought at 
for small parcels. Quotations on New York basis 
O34 113%,c@12c for heavy copper: 
4c for heavy brass, 6c@6™%c for light brass, & 
lead, 4%4c@4#X%c for old zinc, and 22c for 


WATERBURY AVERAGE 


active 

This 
for copper 
virgin metal 


brass have 
its 
caused for 
off 


were 


in 
very 
for iight copper, 
7c@7 


for heavy 


ates Copper 
February, 15.00 


veneer t for “1924, 13.419 
March, 14.375—April, 

June, 13.75—July, 14.25— \ugust, 14.875. 
Brass Mill Zinc—Average for 1924, 7.10 

February, 8.00—March, 8.10—April, 7.60— 
July, 7.80—August, 8.10. 


January, 


13.625—Ma 


January, 


May, 7.55 








Record of Daily, Highest, 


Daily Metal Prices for the 


Month al August, 1925 


Lowest and nee 














Copper (f. o. b. Ref.) o/Ilb. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) 
Electrolytic 
Casting , 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ib. Duty ie/Mb 
Prime Western 
Brass Special 


Tin (f. o. b. N. Y.) o/Ib. woe Free 


. a b. St. LL) o/Ib. Duty 2 

Aluminum c/lb. Duty 5c/Ib. 
Nickel c/lb. Duty 3c/ITb. 

Ingot 

Shot 

Electrolytic . , + 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/Ib. 
S@ver c/oz. Troy Duty Free .. 
Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free 


00 
875 


17.7 5 
69.875 
120 





High 





(f. ao b Ref.) c/Ib. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) 
ome 
Castin 
Zinc (f. o. *. St. L.) c/Ib. ‘Duty 1%c Nb. 
Prime astern 
Brass Spec 
Tin (f. o& b. x y) c/lb. Duty Free 
Straits 
Pig 99% 
Lead a. oa b St. L.) c/ib. Duty 2%c/Ib...... 
Aluminum c/Ib. Duty 5Sc/tb. 
Nickel c/Ib. Duty 3c/Ib. 
Ingot 
CO ao 
Electrolytic 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/Ib. 
S@ver c/oz. Troy Duty Free 


Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free 120 


17.25 
70.50 


15.00 
14.75 
14.375 


14.60 
14.20 


7.65 
7.75 


57.50 
56.00 
10.10 
28 


34 

35 

38 

17.00 

70.875 
118 


17.125 
70.625 
120 








Metal Prices, September 8, 1925 





14.55. 14.15. 


Special, 


Casting, 
7.85. 


Copper: Lake, 14.875. Electrolytic, 
Zinc: Prime Western, 7.75. Brass 
Tin: Straits, 57.75. Pig, 99%, 56.00. 
Lead: 9.25. Aluminum, 28.00. Antimony, 17.125. 


Nickel: Ingot, 34.00. Shot, 35.00. Electrolytic, Int 
Nickel Company, 38.00. 
Quicksilver, flask, 75 Ibs., $82.00. Silver, oz., 


Platinum, oz., Troy, $118.00. Gold, oz., Troy, 


Tro\ 
$20.6 
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INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS 














aeaee It eS. (ae SSeS Ss 9 10%4toll% 
: RS RS 2 2 11%4tol2% 
ee ER ge eae 12 tol3 
eer ll RR OR Se oa $2.65to$2.70 
me PP SA ee eee ee 60 
\ Ses S's a he cdiala «6 6350-0 6 we 21 to24 
FE ei ans 65 << BT ka hee cose $2.50to$2.60 
ne NT nna awa eeepetsess 23 to4l 
Mang el . is tol7 
Manganese Bronze Forging ..................+- 34 to42 
Manganese COPPOS, SOI 6. ccc sccceccscccees 28 to45 
Parsons Manganese Bronze Ingots.............. 18Y%4tol9% 
Pagsphor SAMMI a iiv 0066s cee ces cemccce gece voces ,. 24 to30 
S| r Copper, guaranteed 15%........... .. 19%to22% 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10%.............. 18%4to21% 
Phosphor Tin, guaranteed 57% .............2000: 65 to70 
hosphor Tin, no guarantee ER Os ee 65 to75 
Silicon Copper, 10% ...... according to quantity 28 to35 
OLD METALS 
Buying Prices Selling Prices 
124101254 SRE NR CODET . oc ccc ces cbbecs 13%4tol3%4 
12... 01 ZEST iv b's dig dS sttvens cindy 13 tol3% 
Us 11OIG LT INNS on kacsc cs bswoiencss ose 11%tol2 
94to 9% Heavy Machine Comp................ 1034toll% 
7¥%to 8 eS eed? ee 8%4to 9% 
6%to 7 ears oe ok EME dk divelhs cee 5 wieea 8 to 8% 
84to 83% No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings......... 934tol0 
8%4to 9 te a reer ere 10 tol0% 
8 to GE 5c vn cadS dibtecclvaw cod css 8i%4to 9 
4y%4to 5 EE 0s Fe ERMA US w g.0k\ 4 5,0'n,0'04 5%to 6 
10 Scrap Aluminum Turnings............ 12 tol4 
16 tol7 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed.........18 tol9 
20 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new)......... 23 to25 
32 ae eee rere 36 «to38 
12 ee ee ..14 
18 es a aa ae 20 








"BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 


In effect Aug. 7, 1925 
To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more in one order. 
Net base per Ib. 
High Brass Low Brass Bronze 











Sheet... dR aeicaxwald ds $0.19 $0.2074 $0.22% 

NC .. ape cee << 195% 213% 2334 

Pep et) ee 167% 215% 23% 

| CO eh ok wre wae NS ee 325% 

pen seam tubing........ .27% rey ee 325% 

ngles and channels...... 30% PP 35% 
7T 


lo customers who buy less than 5,000 Ibs. in one order. 
Net base per lb———- 





















Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod 174¢c. net base 
Above are for 100 lbs. or more in one order. 
COPPER SHEET 
Mill shipments (hot rolle@)...... 21%c. to 2234c. net base 


From. stock eek cites st eee. to Zo 





;c. net base 










BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS 





17c to 17 ic. net bas 














SOLDERING ~ COPPERS 





300 Ibs. and over in ons order, 21 
100 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. in one order 2 


2244cCc. net bas« 


44 net base 











ZINC. SHEET | 


Duty, sheet, 15% 
Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, less 
8 per cent discount. 





Casks, jobbers’ price ... oeees 12.25 net base 
Open Casks, jobbers’ price.. 12.75 to 13.00 net base 


Cents per lb 


ere ee 11.00 b 










Sis 





ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL 


Aluminum sheet, 18 ga., base price... 





































eye 40c 
Aluminum coils, 24 ga., base price. . 36.70¢. 
POG: oSt 5 ocho ee ete re ushe ae bece 40c. 

NICKEL SILVER ‘(NICKELENE) 
Net Base Prices f 
Grade “A” Nickel Silver Sheet Metal 
10° Quality 26 
15% rs 28 « 
1S‘ Qa 
Nickel Silver W ire and Ko 
ae “Sin Sec 29 V4 « 
i}. Sed ees | ee 33% 
| eg | Ae Se 36 4 
MONEL METAL 

SS A en ee ho > ee 32 
DM cin ek xivns oie ; 32 
Hot Rolled Rods (base). 5 en eee ee 40 
Cold Drawn Rods (base)... Kg 4% 
FRC SOD CIMT Sy a 5 sade onic sec cverssvves’s 42 












BLOCK TIN SHEET AND BRITANNIA METAL 





Block Tin Sheet—18” wide or less No. 26 B. & §S 







































_ (sauge 
cp High Brass Low Brass Bronze or thicker, 100 lbs. or more, 10c. over Pig Tin. 50 to 100 Ibs 
wee ee mee $0. an wae 5c. over 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over, less than 25 Ibs., 25¢ ver 
._, oo pes ‘oane +4, No. 1 Britannia—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
“ae eee 17% Te 245% thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin price: 100 Ibs. to 
re tubng ee seeccecees 28% eaeere sve 500 lbs.. 10c over Pig Tin. 50 to 100 Ibs. 15< aver. 2% to SO 
— tubing....... .28 & 33 S —Ibs., 20c. over, less than 25 Ibs. 25c. over. Above prices f. 0. b 
ng and channels..... 31% ieoes 36% ill. 
—S—S—— 
SEAMLESS TUBING SILVER SHEET 

D. 1297 : : ——— — 
Copp. enc. - Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at from 74'4 to 

J 76\44c. per Troy ounce, depending upon quantit 

Rolled sterling silver 71'%4c. to 73'\%4¢ 

TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
LODin BrOMMMMt .....cccccececcescncess 21'4c. net base NICKEL ANODES 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14”x48”) 19%c. net base — 
Muntz or Yellow Rectangular sheet other 90 to 92% purity.......... isthe 43 ¢.-45 c. per Ib. 
hea thie RNG 4 capac eelebnessceeee 20%c. net base 95 to 97% purity.......... rene 45 ¢.-47 per Ib. 
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CHEMICALS 





Supply Prices, September 8, 1925 





These are manufacturers’ quantity prices and based on de- 


livery from New York City. 





FN RP er er ras, eens ees lb. .12-.16 
Acid— 
Borie (Bovacie) CryGtele.. cc ccccssccscsscides Ib. 12 
Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20°, Carboys...lb. 02 
Hydrochloric, C. P., 20 deg., Carboys......... Ib. .06 
De, Ce. en, vaccadaacenascens one lb. 08 
ee ee ee re Ib. 06 
ee, kc evicerenscentakns Ib. 07 
Sulphuric, G6 Geg., CAMA... ice vicccrevces Ib. 02 
Alcohol— 
Butyl Sta aie Eee wack eae aie de lb. .251%4-.28% 
EG SEEPS POET eee gal. .60-.62 
Alum— 
ED. EO ok ad case Pedssne ds GMa edeeeD Ib. .04 
I IN ioe cea rrensee er eyeeed Ib. 04% 
Aluminum sulphate, commercial tech........... lb. 02% 
Aluminum chloride solution in carboys......... Ib. 06% 
Ammonium— 
FR Da ac saa un tnbeel nse o6aies lb. 03% 
ee eee eee eer ey ee Ib. 65 
Argols, white, see Cream of Tartar............. Ib. 27 
EE RE OE sy ee lb. .08 
6 oid cad én xd baieldahaie patie eabae wane Ib. 35 
ae ee gal. 60 
Blue Vitriol, see Copper Sulphate. 
Borax Crystals (Sodium Biborate), bbls........ Ib. 05% 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chaik)........ Ib. 04 
ee Ib. .06 
SE SEGUE WHENG 4 Mic 4. das K Oh amoeine es ¢4 0c lb. 33 
EE LLL | POF Ib. — 
Copper— 
EE oc cannoenl o gedeebenaoemaued ee van we Ib. 37 
ee... DNR, voc ks 66bbb66055 O88 a40s eee lb. 17 
SE Sb Gctaa ces chbhbawassotcangubebapacas lb. 50 
AR, gl RE a A rr Ib. 05% 
Copperas (Iron Sulphate, bbl.) ................ Ib. O1Y% 
Corrosive Sublimate, see Mercury Bichloride. 
Cream of Tartar Crystals (Potassium bitartrate).lb. 27 
a ae | se Be Teer eee ene Ib. 15 
SN Cah 56s ae Ga Rates so ove eam ntac sae cnca Ib. .05-.08 
GEE 0.4 odds canteens on00ns sietnaiebecss Ib. .06 
OP RE ae ee eee ton $30.00 
Fluor-spar (Calcic fluoride)................... ton $75.00 
rs 207s 2 680.06 RES CROTRURW EYE V0EUCLS vi gal $4.45 
REED vos cowheteedend ne Vad bec cas bec oz $14.00 
Gum— 

DT iean<«ce« came tas Ch paeslh ome adie Ib. .26 
i tik nn.0 0s hatha The eteeh cle ons «ees ce Ib. .59-.61 
Iron, Sulphate, see Copperas, bbl.............. Ib. 01% 
Lead Acetate (Suga: of Lead)................. Ib. 13 
Yotow Gordo CLaarme) onc ccc nccccccccviccs Ib. 12% 
Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate)...... Ib. $1.15 


Nickel— 
I SE I i os cwweredeaws O0.0e.ce< 
I SOT i i 
a Satin bide aed e bbe sve 6 | 
NS Te Tee ee eee l 
ERI Sm oe ll 


Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity... 
Potash, Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% fused, drums lb: 
Potassium Bichromate, casks (broken).........1I 


Comets, Gia, CASES... ices cc ce.e.. it 

Cyanide, 165 Ib. cases, 94-96%............... I] 
I, Ca. 55 ewd bb Cie isikW anes os lb 
OS CEST EE Pere So tor 
Ee lb 
ye ET TEE eee lb 

Se (I CUES. occ ccccccccecccccess lb 
Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks. .1b 
8 SR EC ee oz. 

Cyanide (Fluctuating Price)................ 0 

SUUMNUE, DUP WOUND, BOND, 5. occ nievcwecvecccccs 03 
i Co oe nin sco sibemubdbecees 0 Ib 
Sodium— 

Biborate, see Borax (Powdered), bbls....... Ib 


Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 
Hyposulphite, kegs 


9 Shwe g inn: 


EG ee Ib. 
I, OU GE, oon d 0.sds sed becccecccs Ib 
Silicate (Water Glass), bbls................. b 
GS s,s en tees cekcusecvoees lb. 
EEE ee ee ee ea ee 
Sugar of Lead, see Lead Acetate............... Ib 
Sulphur (Brimstone), bbls..................... Ib 
Tin Chloride, 100 Ib. kegs.............. os : 
end crac awicdccasscccecces Ib 
Verdigris, see Copper Acetate.................. Ib 
Water Glass, see Sodium Silicate, bbls......... lb 
Wax— 
Bees, white ref. bleached. ............0..00-.- Ib 
SEE ON EY a Ib 
Dee ne emuancese Ib. 
Be, CU I ass Sib aSihas dice ccee. lb. 
CUTE ng. caw wtecoscvesccces. Ib 
ene ee  ayoeg sy pale Ib. 
ae ae es Ib 


COTTON BUFFS 











Open buffs, per 100 sections (nominal), 


12 inch, 20 ply, 


14 inch, 20 ply, 80/96, .. base, 
12 inch, 20 ply, 80/96, .. base 
14 inch, 20 ply, 84/92, .. base, 
12 inch, 20 ply, 88/96, .. base 
14 inch, 20 ply, 88/96, .. base, 
12 inch, 20 ply, 80/96, * * .. base, 
14 inch, 20 ply, 80/96, - ? ... base, 
Sewed Buffs, per Ib., bleached or unbleached.bas 


64/68, unbleached sheeting...base, ¢ 








